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IODINE 


The element iodine, best- 
known in the form of the 
antiseptic solution “tinc- 
ture of iodine”, is found 
only in combination with 
other substances. Discov- 
ered in 1811, it was later 

identified as one of the elements by Sir Humphry Davy and by the 
Frenchscientist Gay-Lussac. Iodine is present inminute quantities in sea- 
water, and is recovered from kelp, the ash of certain kinds of sea-weed. 
Small but valuable quantities of the element are also obtained from 
brine wells in America and Java, but by far the greater part of the 
world’s supply is extracted from caliche—a natural form of sodium 
nitrate found in the desert region of Northern Chile. Because iodine 
is essential to health, it is sometimes added, in the form of potassium 
iodide, to table salt and animal feeding-stuffs. It is widely used 
as an antiseptic, and in the treatment of thyroid deficiency. Other 
iodine compounds play an important part in the sensitising 
of photographic films and plates, and in chemical 

analysis. 

I.C.I. makes ‘Salodine’ iodised table salt, and iodised 

salt licks for livestock. It also uses iodine compounds 

in the manufacture of certain aniline dyes for the 

textile industry. 
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The Past is 


in our Future 


The high quality you enjoy in 
“ Black & White” is achieved by 
patient years of maturing selected 
Scotch whiskies and blending them 
in the special “ Black & White ” way. 

Steadily increasing demand for 
this fine Scotch is the measure of its 


excellence—and its popularity. 


‘BLACK: WHITE 
SCOTCH WHISKY 
She Seer ts m the Blending 
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By Appointment 4 See 
to the late King George V!. yee} : 


Scotch Whisky Distillers 
James Buchanan & Co. Ltd. 
ones 


Maximum Prices as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association : (U.K. only) 
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Ensure a good education for your child 


The Standard ‘‘ Public Schools’’ Policy effected now will secure 


£40 A SCHOOL TERM FOR FIVE YEARS 


from the date when your child goes to school, irrespective of what the future may hold 
for you. 


The period of five years mentioned can be extended or curtailed as desired. 
University fees can be assured as well as those for Preparatory and Public Schools. 


Write, giving as full particulars as possible of education envisaged, with dates of birth 
of parent and child, to 
The 


STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Head Office: 3 George Street, Edinburgh 


Branches throughout the United Kingdom and Canada 
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First 
Favourites! 


saree omen Put it down to purity of leaf: to cool, even smoking: 
ovdacco Os 


land2,49an | Or to rigid exclusion of artificial flavouring: the fact 

oz. No. 4, 4/5 remains that John Cotton tobacco in pipe or cigarette 

an oz. Empire - 4 

41} an oz | has that something which satisfies. And its record as a 

ag iN — first favourite for 180 years proves that the satisfaction 
oO igarettes . . 

3/11 for 20. is a lasting one. 





Made in Edinburgh since 1770 
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When the harvest is upon us there is little time to spare, and it is 

then that farmers appreciate the arrangements they have made with 

the Midland Bank for their financial requirements. An account at the 
Midland Bank is always of special assistance in times 


of stress and pressure. 


MIDLAND BANK 


OVER 2,100 BRANCHES TO SERVE YOU 
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Pure Navy Cut of Pre-War quality 








2-OZ. AIRTIGHT TIN 9/- 
1-OZ. FOILED PACKET 4/6 


Also ready rubbed 











GODFREY 


(Wavy Navy Cigarettes are for export only) 


PHILLIPS LIMITED MANUFACTURERS AND GUARANTORS 





MARINE ENGINES 
DIESELS 


Full Diesel engines—four-stroke, com- 
pression-ignition, solid injection, in a 
range of eight models from 22 to 132 H.-P. 


Comply with Lloyd’s and Board of 
Trade requirements. 


RICARDOS (Petrol/Paraffin) 


In a range of powers from 7} to 30 H.P. 


All Kelvin Engines are supplied with full 
marine equipment 
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The policy for children 


£12 a year invested for a child 
(if the first deposit is made within two months of birth) 


will provide 


at age 18 


£92 for 3 years (£276 in all) for education, or 


at age 21 


£323 down, or a life policy for £1,044 
with profits, or 


at age 25 
£399 down, or a life policy for £1,086 with 
profits, and there are many other options 


The benefits for a boy or girl of any age 
up to 16 will be quoted on application 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No agents No commission 
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fine cloths of wool 


When you’re having a suit made, have it made 
in ‘Sheltie’, the superb, strong but soft, smart 
but durable cloth. A luxurious cloth, and an 
economical one; made for town or country, 
for men or women; made to last, to keep its 
shape, to hold its colours. In it you wiil look 


your elegant best, yet feel comfortable and 
relaxed. 

Ask your tailor about ‘Sheltie’ (Regd.). Or 
come along to our well-known showrooms 
where this cloth and hundreds of others are 
displayed superbly, strikingly, conveniently 


JOHN G HARDY LTD 4 NEW BURLINGTON ST LONDON WI 


The line- 
throwing 
pistol which 
made this 
rescue 
possible 
cost £43 


All Life-boats are equipped with this life- 
saving device, which can project a line 
250 yards. 

Help to provide this safeguard by sending 
a contribution, however small. Your 
contribution may save life. 


National Life-Boat 
Institution 


Pra 


Fe 
a 42 Grosvenor Gardens 
; London, S.W.|1 


The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B., C.V.O., V.D. 
Treasurer 

Colonel A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A 
Secretary 
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King in its own Realm 
Well merited by its 
Quality Unsurpassed 


‘KingGeorgelV” 


OW Scotch Whisky 





Maximum Retail Prices as fixed by 
The Scotch Whisky Association 


EDINBURGH 
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SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA 
CEYLON, INDIA AND PAKISTAN 
PORTUGAL, MEDITERRANEAN 
GREECE AND LEVANT 
CANADA AND U.S.A. 


also 


VIA CANADA AND U.S.A. 
TO SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA 


EGYPT, INDIA, PAKISTAN 
AND CEYLON 


FAR EAST AND AUSTRALASIA 


LONDON-—104-7 LEADENHALL ST., E.C.3 


TOWER BUILDING, WATER ST., LIVERPOOL: 75 BOTHWELL ST., GLASGOW 
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CLOCK SPECIALISTS 
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HAMILTON & INCHES 


Jewellers, Watch and Clockmakers 
87 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 2 


Telegrams: Inches, Edinburgh. Telephone: Central 4898 





Heather spray brooch in 9-ct. 


gold circle set with pearls £13 15 


A Thistle spray brook hr 
in yellow and white . : Heather spray brooch 
9-ct. gold set with in 9-ct. gold set with 


cairngorms £26 pearls £24 


PRICES QUOTED include purchase tax: all export orderg are tree of purchase tax. 


Quaichs, Reprodu tions in silver of these ancte nt Scottish 


drinking vessels: 43in £12 2 7 
Shin £9 15 5 


QRin £y y 


You are invited to visit 
OUR NEW SILVER ROOM, 
a room of quiet dignity, : 
where beautiful and / “sy J Qin £2 15 O 
practical silver goods / thin £2 7 6 
may be inspected and 

pure hased at leisure i Larger sizes 

up to 12 in. 

JEWELLERY AND WATCH REPAIRS in diameter 
linmediate and skilful attention are available. 


viven to vour requirements. 


s 





Edinburgh Crystal is characteristically Scottish. Flawless material 


and workmanship give the attractive Thistle design instant appeal. 





Illustrated above are some of the pieces from the suite of eleven items. 


The beautiful gifts illustrated are taken from the many 
always on view at 87 George Street. 
‘They express to a wonderful degree the care and 
consideration given in their selection 
and will truly convey 


sentiments of regard and fine feeling. 
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BARR & STROUD 


Binoculars 


and 


Monoculars 


* 

Send for list 
B51/WB 
post free 
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ANNIESLAND 
GLASGOW, W.3 


15 VICTORIA ST. 
LONDON, S.W.1 








Vital care 
for Vital Hair 


If you use Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil, you will be delighted 
with the vitality of your hair. 
Dullness will be 
replaced by a lustre 
and softness that tell 
you your hair is in 
perfect condition ! 
u 


First made in 1793 


ROWLAND’S 


MACASSAR OIL 


re DO 
16/9 


ALCOHOLIC EXCESS 


THE NERVOUS STRAIN OF 
PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS 


Owing to existing conditions, there is an increasing 
tendency to rely unduly upon the effect of Alcoholic 
Stimulants. The BRITISH TURVEY TREATMENT 
ASSOCIATION offer treatment. which can be taken 
without interference with the ordinary routine of daily 
life. It entirely obviates the necessity for stimulants 
and, whilst perfectly harmless, acts as a revivifving 
tonic, building up the tissues and invigorating the 
whole nervous system. 

The originals of these letters (and many more) from 
people who have recently taken this treatment are 
available for perusal at the offices of the B.T.T.A. Ltd 


“ The treatment has been entirely successful 
from the first dose and I am confident that I 
shall not need further assistance for many years 
if ever again. Your treatment is a public benefit 
and deserves to be universally known and 
appreciated -” 27/3/1982 

“Results from the Treatment have been 
100 per cent successful and I thank you for your 
patient attention. I have completely conquered 
the addiction and am very fit, well and happy 
So, needless to say, is my wife. H 
5/3/1982. 

“If you look up your records, you will find 
my name—many years ago am now in my 
79th year. Since I took your treatment, | have 
been the happiest man and most energetic. 

; ”* 22/1/19$2. 








Particulars can be sent, on request, to any part ot 
the country and abroad, under plain sealed cover 


A. STUART ROBERTSON, The B.T.T.A., Ltd., 
6 Mandeville Place, Wigmore Street, London. W.1. 
Tel.: WELBECK 5832. 
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YOU CAN LEARN A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


By The Pelman Method | 


<¢ CAN'T learn a foreign language, The Pelman method of learning lan- 
I I'm no linguist, | haven't the guages, which has now been used for over 

knack.’’ Such phrases are often heard 25 vears with such success, is explained in 

They are used by people who have failed four little books, one for each language 

to learn languages in the old-fashioned 

way and think, therefore, that they can 

never acquire linguistic ability 


French — Spanish 
German-italian 
(Also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu) 
People who think like this should try : State which book you want and it will 
the Pelman method of learning French be sent to you by return, together with 
German, Italian, and Spanish which is 4Specimen lesson, gratis and post free. 
revolutionising the teaching of foreig: 
ee ee ce foe ee ee PELMAN LANGUAGES INSTITUTE, 
So 102 Norfoik Mansions, 
Wigmore Street, London, W.1 
SR ee ae, ae vie -POST THIS FREE COUPON TO-DAY — 
members cr ayes s 


Pelman Languages Institute 


' 102 Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 
By the Pelman method vou learn French London, W.1 


in French, German in German, Spanish in 
Spanish, and Italian in Italian. English is 
not used at all Yet the method is so 
simple that even a child can follow it 


Please send details of Pelman method | 
of learning 

French, German, Spanish, Italian. 

(Cross out three of these. 

Grammatical complexities are elimin- 
ated You pick up the grammar almost 
unconsciously as vou go along There are 
no classes to attend The whole of the 
instruction is given through the post. 


NAMI 


ADDRESS 





Donations are more than ever necessary 
to aid us in our work. In these days 
of rising prices we know it may be 
difficult, but our costs are rising too. 
Keep our children happy and smiling 
by sending every penny you can spare to 





The SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
& ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C.2 





























O ubiquitous Scot, 
reading your Blackwood’s in the 
Bengal Club, Calcutta, the Ikoyi 
Club in Lagos, or perhaps in the 
Selangor Club, Kuala Lumpur 
in your bungalow or on your 
stoep, with your sundowner, your 
stengah or your chota peg, here 
are some nostalgic books for your 
bookshelf. ... 


DROVE ROADS 
OF SCOTLAND 


A. R. B. HALDANE. The picture 
here presented will preserve a 
record of a once vital part of the 
life of Scotland—gleaned partly 
from the personal recollection of 
inherited tradition of men and 
women all over the country, but 
mainly from scattered references 
from many manuscript sources. 
Coloured frontispiece and sixteen 
half-tones. Autumn. 25s 


ROBERT FERGUSSON 
1750-74 


SypNeY Goopsir SMITH edits this 
book of essays covering Fergus- 
son’s life, character, background 
and language, written by some of 
the leading men of letters in Scot- 
land to-day. The editor contri- 
butes a critical appreciation, and 
there is a Foreword by Sir 
Herbert Grierson. 12s 6d 


SCOTTISH VERSE 
1851-1951 
DouGLas YOUNG edits this selec- 
tion of Scots verse written during 
the last hundred years, and pro- 
vides an introduction, as well as 
notes on individual poems, and a 
glossary which will commend the 
book to English, in addition to 
Scottish, readers of poetry. J/5s 























For over 1 30 years the 
same family has 
jealously guarded the 
tradition that ensures 
the excellence of 
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t NOTE THESE. 
INVESTMENT 
ADVANTAGES 


2,J, NET 


(Income Tax paid by Society) 


SoSseccscsscese 


Interest starts from day 
of deposit and continues 
to day of withdrawal. 


NO DEPRECIATION 


WITHDRAWALS 
AT SHORT NOTICE 


UP TO £5,000 CAN 
NOW BE ACCEPTED 


Write for Particulars to 


PLANET. 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
PLANET HOUSE. FINSBURY 
SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


Founded 1848 
Assets £7,000,000 Reserves £360,000 
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THE BRITISH SEAGULL CO. LTD.. POOLE, DORSET Telephone: POOLE 818 
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A DOCTOR'S PILGRIMAGE 
EDMUND A. BRASSET, M.D. 


This is the story of one man’s pilgrimage—physical and spiritual. 
In a style intensely individual and full of warming, personal 
touches of humanity, Dr Brasset tells of his life as a general 
practitioner in the backwoods of Nova Scotia. It is philosophic 
and reflective, yet full of characters and incidents. A work 
to ponder and enjoy. 12/6 net 
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THE FAMOUS The same models in 9-carat gold 
Gentlemen's £46. 10s., Ladies’ £39. 10s. 


Land and Water  ssov soo 


AGAIN Waterproof Wrist Watches 


AVAILABLE 


These Land and Water Watches are the very finest expression of modern 
watchmaking practice. They can be absolutely relied upon for correct time 
under any conditions in which a watch may be worn, in any part of the 
world, in all extremes of heat and cold, in water or out. Land and Water 
Watches are non-magnetic and are compensated and adjusted to all tem- 
peratures. They are capable of being regulated to 2 minutes per month. 
The cases are of stainless steel and the watch glass is unbreakable. When 
you buy a Land and Water Wrist Watch you buy correct time for all time. 


ESTABLISHED 1790 


Birch & Gaydon Ltd. 


153 Fenchurch Si. 
London, E.C.3 
Staybrite Stainless Steel 


Wristlets - - 20/- extra Telephone: Mansion House 2160 _ 
To fit either model Telegraphic Address: Landawata, Fen., London 
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INTERLUDE 
BY R. M. 


In the happy care-free days 
before Hitler’s War, and before 
the Alaska Highway had sliced 
through America’s greatest nat- 
ural game sanctuary, a trail 
ran north two hundred miles 
from Fort St John on the Peace 
River to the mouth of Conroy 
Creek on the Sikanni Chief. 
The waters of the Sikanni flow 
north and come, in the end, by 
way of the Mackenzie, to the 
cold arctic shore and to the 
Beaufort Sea—and twenty years 
ago, if you wanted to go north 
early in the season, you took 
that trail to the Sikanni Chief, 
and you camped beside that 
frozen river until the ice went 
out; and then you threw your 
canoe into the water and 
followed the ice, north and east, 
right into the eye of the aurora 
borealis, down into the North- 
West ‘Territories of Canada. 
You came into a lonely land of 
unbelievable beauty—and what 
you did down there, or what 
happened to you in all that 
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CHIEF. 
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wilderness of mountain, forest, 
and tundra was your own busi- 
ness and, sometimes, your own 
funeral. An excellent arrange- 
ment, and one that made for 
quick decisions and quick action. 

Gordon and I were headed 
north in that March of 1927. 
We had with us a two years’ 
outfit, two canoes and a dog 
toboggan. Of livestock we had 
a five-dog team of Alsatians, 
all one family, very fast, but 
temperamental to a degree, 
There were also two small 
puppies, a source of constant 
anxiety to their mother, Mam- 
selle; and to this zoo I had 
added a beautiful husky who 
answered to the name of Spud 
—a children’s pet, I had been 
told, but now an element of 
discord in the family party, 
since he and our lead dog, 
Poilu, fought savagely whenever 
they got the chance. 

From the railhead at Spirit 
River we travelled to the Peace 
and to Fort St John with the 
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outfit on horse-drawn sleighs, 
and ourselves driving the dog- 
team ahead, with the puppies 
in their basket laced into the 
“carry-all”’ of the toboggan. 
Our temperamental bunch of 
wolves had got us into every 
known kind of trouble, coming 
through that pioneer farming 
country, and we looked forward 
to Fort St John as an end to 
all these annoyances. When we 
left there the last outpost farm 
would be behind us, and all we 
should have to contend with 
would be a few dog-fights and 
the normal perils and emergen- 
cies of the wilderness—a quiet 
and peaceful existence compared 
with our lurid progress through 
the settled country. But now, 
looking back on that far - off 
spring, it is the Sikanni Chief 
that leaps to mind. There was 
always something doing on that 
river, from the time we first 
sighted it at the Conroy to the 
point, at Fort Nelson, where it 
loses its identity in the Fort 
Nelson River. There we faded 
out of sight of men into the 
northern wilderness for two 
years, hunting for the lost gold 
of the Nahanni, and, while life 
was exciting enough, it lost, 
from Fort Nelson onwards, that 
element of the bizarre which 
we shall always associate with 
the Sikanni Chief. 

The Alaska Highway will 
bring you to Fort Nelson now, 
and the Sikanni, after its century 
and a quarter as an avenue of 
the fur trade, is silent again 
except for the noise of its own 
rapids or the passing of some 
Indian canoe. But in 1927 it 
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was very much alive; and 
when, at the end of the long 
trail from Fort St John, we 
dropped down off the plateau 
into the river valley, we came 
upon a scene of bustle and 
activity. Here lay the encamp- 
ment of the fur traders: men 
were whip-sawing lumber and 
building boats and scows ; wood- 
smoke was rising heavily into 
the frosty air from a dozen tents 
and cabins. Our teamster 
halted the horses, and our dogs 
lay down in their harness to 
chew the ice from between their 
toes—weary, and for once dis- 
regarding the uproar of the 
strange dogs of the encampment. 
A black-robed figure broke from 
a little group of men and shouted 
a welcome—it was Father Gouet 
of the Oblate Fathers hastening 
towards us (and towards the 
pup- basket) with outstretched 
hand, a gesture that was mis- 
taken by Mamselle, who was 
unfortunately running loose. 
There was no time for long- 
winded explanations: all con- 
cerned saw exactly what had to 
be done, and e0, while Father 
Gouet clutched his black robes 
round him and streaked for 
safety, we swiftly kicked over 
the pup-basket. For, by a 
happy chance, we had discovered 
that Mamselle could be diverted 
from any purpose, however fell, 
by the screaming uproar of her 
warring progeny; and in this 
way Father Gouet’s cloth and a 
little of his dignity were saved. 
But it was evident that there 
could be no peace here for us, so 
we drove on down the river ice 
to Kenai Creek, and on the 
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whole, and as usual, everybody 
was quite glad to see us go. 
And there, on that sunlit 
point between Kenai Creek and 
the Sikanni, a happy month 
went by. The canoes were un- 
packed and overhauled and a 
cache was built for the outfit 
and the grub. A comfortable 
camp was made for ourselves 
and warm, sheltered lairs for 
the dogs; much sorting and 
bagging was done, and the 
cook-stove was set up to vary 
our fare with roast duck, pies, 
and questionable cakes. For, 
by now, the northern spring 
had come; there was open 
water on a nearby horseshoe 
slough, an old bed of the Sikanni, 
and the ducks were returning 
from the south. Fat and well- 
fed they came, mallard, widgeon, 
teal, and butterball: wary and 
circumspect they were, too, but 
the long crawl through the reeds 
to the blind, and the cautious 
pot-shot, seldom failed to pro- 
duce something for the larder. 
The days were growing warmer 
—and then winter would turn 
in his tracks and lash a part- 
ing storm at us with its bite of 
zero weather ; and, after one of 
these spells, Gordon would drive 
the dog-team up-river to the 
Conroy or down-stream to Natla 
Creek, or both of us would range 
the country in search of deer or 
moose. On one such expedition 
I snowshoed all day through the 
bush, westwards towards an 
isolated, flat-topped remnant of 
an older, vanished plateau. I 
reached its eastern base in the 
late afternoon and climbed the 
steep slope in an _ incredible 
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depth of snow and alder tangle. 
The western side was sheer, and 
there I camped on the very 
edge, between two pines. Some 
far-off Sikanni hunter may have 
seen and been puzzled by that 
lonely fire; for below, and 
stretching far into the west, lay 
a vast, empty, purple country, 
broken here and there by other 
flat-topped mesas, fading away 
into the golden sunset, across 
which ran the line of the Rockies, 
black and sharp -fanged like 
some gigantic saw. Who was 
there, then, to prophesy that 
war with Japan would so soon 
bring the rumble of trucks and 
the glare of head-lights into that 
lovely scene, like a jagged tear 
across a perfect canvas ? 

Back at camp all was peace. 
Spud and Poilu, recovering fast 
from their latest battle and 
active once more in their hatred, 
had been carefully kept apart. 
And then, returning, one gay 
morning of early May from the 
duck-blind, I met Kenai Creek, 
its ice covered with muddy 
water and quaint flotsam, flow- 
ing up-stream against itself, and 
in the distance there was a 
muttering as of thunder—the 
Sikanni Chief had “‘ gone out.” 
For almost two days that old 
and ever new spectacle of the 
North swept past our point. 
Great trees upheaved them- 
selves from the flood, stood 
poised for an instant, fell, and 
were drawn back under to be 
ground between huge blocks of 
ice; and these in turn would be 
up-ended, only to fall again with 
a shattering crash, grinding and 
smashing against each other till 
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the point shook and its occu- 
pants trembled with it. Ice 
jams formed below us, backing 
up the Sikanni until its waters 
lipped at the little flat—and 
these would give way again 
with a roar and a rush, each 
flood leaving its quota of six- 
foot floes upon our grassy slopes. 
Then at last the ice came no 
more, and a free and very 
shallow Sikanni remained, chat- 
tering over the stones. It was 
time to make a way through the 
ice-blocks and the silt to the 
river, to load the canoes and to 
follow the ice out: a time for 
haste, since the water would 
drop still lower before it could 
rise again, and it was in the 
ensuing scurry and bustle that 
Poilu got loose, walked straight 
over to Spud and practically 
spat in his eye, and so inaugu- 
rated the last Homeric scrap. 
Within the range of Spud’s 
chain was an old hay-rake— 
we had often wondered how it 
came to be on that lonely point 
—and naturally the fight took 
place in perfect safety, from 
the dogs’ point of view, under 
the long corridor of the rake’s 
teeth. 

With a groan of disgust we 
started to crawl in after them 
when, suddenly, we remembered 
the pepper. Twenty years pre- 
viously a fond great-aunt had 
brought for me, from Ottawa, 
a dog story then much in vogue 
—‘ Beautiful Joe.’ In this book, 
a fight between two big New- 
foundlands was stopped by the 
leading human character, Miss 
Laura, in what seemed, to 
my small- boy mind, a neat 
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and workmanlike manner—she 
stepped daintily up to the com- 
batants and sprinkled pepper 
on their noses. This bit of 
animal lore must have made a 
deep impression, since I had 
remembered it in Edmonton 
and, anticipating trouble, had 
laid in pepper enough for our- 
selves and sufficient for a pro- 
longed dog-war besides—and 
this was now unpacked and 
available. 

Uttering glad cries, we pranced 
over to the cache, where, after 
a frenzied sixty seconds, the 
pepper came to light, conveni- 
ently located, of course, at the 
bottom of the outfit. Armed 
with a fistful of the stuff we 
tripped daintily back to the hay- 
rake, and while one optimist 
pronounced a blessing with the 
words, ‘‘ This’ll teach them a 
spot of sense,’ the other leaned 
over and sprinkled the dogs’ 
noses with pepper, and said 
‘** Amen.” With a sense of 
duty humanely done, we 
awaited events. 

For perhaps a second there 
was a dreadful, stunned hiatus. 
And then we realised that either 
these were super-dogs or the 
authoress of ‘ Beautiful Joe’ 
was talking through her hat. 
The fracas that broke out now 
was so appalling that it put 
everything we had ever seen 
in that line completely in the 
shade; each dog, now firmly 
convinced that the other had 
brought his secret weapon into 
play, was putting out the last 
ounce that was in him. And, 
feeling that ‘* this was where 
we came in,’ we started once 
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more, with a groan of disgust, 
to crawl in after them. . 

Backing out from under that 
hay-rake, dragging a dog blinded 
with fury and pepper, was no 
mean feat. And then, as we 
sat breathless, camped on what 
remained of Spud and Poilu, 
& voice spoke to us from above. 
*“ Big fight!” it said. ‘* Bi-i-g 
tight! Ugh!” We looked up 
and there was old Kenai, the 
Indian, safely ensconced on the 
roof of his ruined cabin, Win- 
chester in hand, outlined against 
a cloudless sky. He had chosen 
this morning, of all others, to 
revisit his former home. 

Swift and free flew the com- 
ments on ‘ Beautiful Joe’ as we 
dressed the poor beasts’ wounds 
with ointments and with olive 
oil. The wounds were deep, the 
pepper had completed the ruin, 
and it was, indeed, a sorry-look- 
ing pair that we bedded down 
in the warm spring sunshine. It 
was then, as we turned away 
towards the canoes, that the 
goose came into our lives, land- 
ing on the shingle on the far 
side of the Sikanni Chief with 
one portentous “honk.” There 
was nothing in the appearance 
of that ill-omened fowl to warn 
us of the wrath to come: there 
it sat, and we needed meat, 
and a well-aimed bullet from 
Gordon’s Mauser smote it in 
the head, to loud applause from 
old Kenai. And since we were 
in a hurry, it was swiftly plucked 
and cut up, and put, skin, fat, 
and all, into the mulligan—a 
savoury stew of venison, ducks, 
beans, barley, and odds and 
ends, that was simmering on 
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the stove. But, though dead, 
its career was by no means at 
an end. 

And so we came, at last, to 
the loading of the canoes and, 
by evening, it was obvious that 
we were going to need all our 
space and a raft as well. We 
discussed this over a hearty 
supper of mulligan; and the 
goose, or some kindred demon, 
put it into my head to make a 
triangular raft—one long side 
to lash, flush, to the side of the 
big canoe, and a short base at 
right angles to this. With this 
streamlined effect, I said, it 
would steer and travel better. . . . 
And so the raft was made in 
this pattern, and by the after- 
noon of the next day we were 
ready to drop down the river. 
A 4-h.p. outboard was in position 
in the freight canoe, which 
Gordon was to take. The raft 
was laden with gas, traps, and 
other hardware: four dogs and 
one swollen-faced monster lay 
sprawled on top of the load in 
the canoe, while, across the rear 
thwart, was lashed a hard-tack 
box, converted into a travelling- 
kennel for the pups. Used, by 
now, to freedom, they were 
taking this hard, and battle 
raged furiously within for posses- 
sion of the window, through 
which first one woolly head and 
then the other would appear for 
a moment—only to vanish again, 
with a snarl of baby rage, to 
cope with some fresh attack. 

I was to take the small canoe 
and act as pilot, and on top of 
my load lay the husky with 
closed eyes, and a nose like a 
diseased potato. The day was 
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perfect, and we had eaten well 
of the goose mulligan—it only 
remained to take a last look 
round and to shove out into 
the current. 

The Sikanni here was just 
fast enough to make the canoes 
come alive, and for half an hour 
we slid easily down small riffles 
and long reaches of swift water. 
Suddenly the drone of the out- 
board ceased and there floated 
down to me the crude noises of 
one struggling with a starting- 
string. The engine started 
again, stopped a second time, 
then started once more in a 
hesitant sort of way. Some- 
thing was very wrong back 
there ; and I waited till Gordon 
drew level with me. He was 
shouting something, but the 
row of the kicker and the war- 
song of the pups defeated him— 


it sounded like “‘ get an oar,” 


which was plainly silly. He 
drew breath for one last desper- 
ate bellow, and at that precise 
moment the engine conked. 
“. . . don’t feel very well!’ he 
bawled into the sudden vacuum. 
‘‘How about getting to shore?” 
Two small paws got a grip on 
the window-sill, and a black 
woolly head appeared. ‘‘ Yipe, 
yipe, yipe,”’ it shouted, and got 
a smack for its pains. 

I was not feeling particularly 
bright myself, and we compared 
notes as we drifted down a 
quiet stretch of river. Spasms 
of pain; ominous, deep-seated 
growling, and a general queasi- 
ness. ... Had that mulligan 
been left standing in the sun? 
And then, like a couple of idiots, 
adding the goose to it, freshly 
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killed and with all that fat... . 
What was it people usually did 
with goose-grease? Waterproofed 
their boots, or rubbed the stuff 
into their bald heads, wasn’t it? 
And what had we done? Eaten 
it, Lord help us, and this was 
its revenge! Better get to 
shore and make camp. But 
the shore was littered with the 
wreckage of trees and with great 
blocks of ice, and there was 
nothing for it but to travel on 
down-stream until we should 
come to a gap in the ice rampart 
on a good beach, with water 
deep enough and quiet enough 
to fetch the big canoe and its 
raft to land. 

Again there came to me 
across the water uncouth and 
wrathful cries, but this time no 
answering outburst from the 
kicker. And now began a hair- 
raising progress—a nightmare 
of canoe travel. The Sikanni 
quickened, to sweep round a 
series of sharp bends, each with 
its riffle and swift rush of broken 
water, where the current foamed 
against sharp promontories of 
ice and round the roots of dis- 
lodged trees. Except for being 
heavily overloaded, I was all 
right with the sixteen - footer. 
But, with the main outfit, the 
triangular raft had now taken 
charge, acting as a fixed rudder. 
A mighty effort with the paddle 
seemed to be keeping the big 
canoe on her course most of the 
time, but, periodically, canoe 
and raft would swap ends and 
loop the loop so that the crazy 
argosy lurched down-stream in 
a series of ellipses. It was a 
dangerous performance, and a 
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nerve-racking one to watch ; 
and, to make matters worse, 
one of us—never mind which— 
was suddenly and _ violently 
overcome, and laid his head 
over the gunwale and com- 
muned with the fishes. Our 
hazardous position on the Sik- 
anni ceased to trouble him, and 
for a little while the only sound 
to break the evening stillness 
was @ series of shuddering, tor- 
mented groans—‘t Oh-h-h-h !” 

At last a gap in the ice-wall 
on the right bank revealed a 
wide, gently sloping beach of 
fine shingle, and towards that 
we drove the canoes. The only 
memory that remains to me of 
that dreadful landing is of carry- 
ing Spud from my canoe and 
into camp; and then, hours 
later, of us lying in our eider- 
downs under the poplar trees, 
watching the stars break into 
the pale northern twilight, no 
longer men but empty, aching 
shells. There was no threat of 
rain, nor was there any frost or 
dew. The weather was warm 
and dry, with a soft south-west 
wind blowing, and there were no 
mosquitoes—and this was for- 
tunate, for Noah’s own Deluge 
would not have made us pitch 
a tent that night. Nor did we 
even light a fire for two days, 
but lay and slept and, in our 
waking moments, groaned and 
damned the goose and fed the 
mulligan to the dogs: and s0 
a night and a day went by, and 
a second night—and the follow- 
ing morning we cautiously ate 
a little hard tack and cheese and 
mixed up two mugs of powdered 
milk, and tottered feebly down 
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to the river to unload, and to 
remove the spikes and lashings 
from the odd-shaped raft which 
had so nearly wrecked us. And, 
while we were working at this, 
into sight drifted the first of the 
voyageurs from the Conroy— 
Father Gouet, in a skiff which 
he allowed to spin gently, round 
and round, as he hung over the 
side; absorbed, apparently, in 
the play of the boat’s shadow 
upon the stones down through 
the clear water. He looked up 
and saw us and put in to shore, 
but wouldnotland. “‘ No, thank 
you,” he said. ‘They are all 
bad; but that bitch—she is the 
worst.” 

He went on his way, and we 
set to work on the next two 
jobs—the thorough overhauling 
of the outboard and the building 
of a new raft ; and while Gordon 
tackled the engine, I went back 
into the woods to hunt up sound 
dry poplar and spruce. There 
was not much dead stuff close 
to camp and suitable trees were 
far apart, but gradually my pile 
on the beach grew until, towards 
evening, it was complete. So, 
too, was the outboard, but it 
still refused to start. All day 
the ruffed grouse had been drum- 
ming in the bush and, as I felled 
my trees, I could hear the sound 
of their wing - beats — exactly 
like the starting of a kicker, and 
lasting about five seconds. This 
would raise my hopes as I 
staggered back with my raft log 
to the beach. 

“Get her going that time, 
Gordon ? ”’ 

“No, old man. Just another 
—— partridge!” 
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We were still very feeble, but 
that evening we dared to make 
a rice pudding and a pot of tea. 

Next morning we had porridge 
and coffee for breakfast, and 
wondered whether venison steaks 
would kill us off or complete 
the cure. Nobody felt like risk- 
ing it, so we played safe and 
went steakless back to the beach 
and started to work again, feel- 
ing rather low: Gordon set 
about his engine, and I began 
to mortise the braces into the 
raft logs. What we needed now 
was a tonic, and that was exactly 
what we were about to receive. 

The sound of voices came to 
me and, looking up, I saw a 
light, flat-bottomed skiff coming 
down-stream towards us. In it 
were Hamilton, an employee 
of Olsen, the fur trader, and 
another man who was a stranger 
to me. They were evidently 
surprised to see us there, and 
were pulling in close to shore. 
They shouted, as they passed, 
that Olsen’s scow was close 
behind—they were piloting for 
him and were going ahead 80 
that they could point the 
channel and warn him of any 
dangerous obstacles in the way 
of drift piles and sweepers.' 
They waved and passed on, 
taking the shallow channel to 
the right of the island, the up- 
stream point of which lay in 
mid-river, exactly level with 
the scene of our activities. The 
Sikanni was swinging to the 
right here, and disappeared from 
view below the island, and the 
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main channel lay, naturally, on 
the outside of the bend—that is, 
to the left and on the far side 
of the island from our beach. 
This far channel Hamilton 
should have taken, had he not 
allowed himself to be distracted 
by the unexpected sight of our 
camp. 

We watched Hamilton bounce 
down the riffle at the foot of the 
island, and then looked up- 
stream where a scow was already 
in full view, its engine running 
about quarter speed. It drew 
swiftly closer and soon we were 
able to see the details of its 
arrangements. In front of the 
steersman, who stood on a 
slightly raised after-deck, a sec- 
tion of the scow was covered by 
a peaked tent of proofed canvas. 
In front of this tent, which 
would serve as sleeping quarters 
and as shelter for the stores, was 
a long stack of trade goods 
covered with tarpaulins, and 
on top of this was lashed a 
double bedstead complete with 
spring, and adorned with all 
those curlicues and brass knobs 
so dear to a bygone generation: 
a truly magnificent affair as it 
glittered in the clear sunlight. 
On a little foredeck was the 
busy figure of Mrs Olsen, bust- 
ling about and getting the mid- 
day meal ready on a cook-stove 
which was set up there, with its 
seven foot or so of smoking 
stove-pipe wired to a green 
poplar pole. Olsen and another 
man, and Olsen’s son, who was 
something of a simpleton, sat 


1 Sweeper: a tree which has been felled into the river by the action of the water, 
but the roots of which remain attached to the bank. 
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at ease in the sun, obviously 
very much interested in us and 
in the various possible reasons 
for our being in camp less than 
half a day’s run below Kenai 
Creek. In fact they were taking 
far too great an interest in us 
for their own good, and the 
steersman was automatically 
following Hamilton. 

“ They'll be getting a bit too 
much over on this side if they 
don’t look out,’? Gordon said. 
At that moment the same idea 
struck Olsen and, scrambling 
to his feet, he tore down the 
scow, kicked the engine to full 
speed in passing, wrenched the 
sweep from the steersman and 
swung it hard over. The pleas- 


ant tableau of domestic peace 
was suddenly shattered: every- 
body was shouting orders to 
which nobody paid any heed, 


and, as the scow made a wild 
lurch to port, two frying-pans, 
a coffee-pot, and what seemed 
to be a stew slid off the cook- 
stove—one frying-pan landing 
in the river and the rest of the 
pots and pans on a terrified dog 
which had apparently been 
enjoying a siesta on the fore- 
deck, and which fled howling 
into the tent. Mrs Olsen’s voice 
was now added to the din, but 
unfortunately we were unable to 
catch her exact words. 

It was an exciting moment as 
the scow drove across the river 
in an effort to reach the main 
channel, but the strong current 
of the Sikanni was just too much 
for her, and she grounded with 
a crash on the bar that pro- 
jected up-stream from the point 
of the island. The stove-pipes 
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flew into the river and the ruin 
was complete. 

On all river-craft long push- 
poles are kept handy, and these 
were now brought into play. 
One pole seemed to resist all 
efforts to pull it out—and then 
came suddenly, in answer to a 
terrific jerk, and smote the 
former steersman behind the 
ear, felling him to the deck, 
where he lay hidden from us for 
a while. And then, as the other 
two shoved and heaved on their 
poles, it seemed to us that they 
must be trampling on him. 
The scow lay broadside on to 
the current which boiled up 
against the 40-50 foot length of 
her port side: it was soon plain 
that no two men with poles 
could cope with that. 

“Into the water and rock 
her off!” shouted Olsen. He 
leapt over the starboard side 
followed by his surviving hench- 
man, but their efforts were 
frustrated by the boy, who 
jumped into the water on the 
up-stream side and assisted the 
Sikanni to keep the scow jammed 
on the bar. At this point Mrs 
Olsen, alarmed by the flames 
which darted from the pipeless 
stove, poured a bucket of water 
into it, and the foredeck was 
immediately hidden by an erup- 
tion of steam and ashes through 
which her voice could be plainly 
heard giving her impression of 
the proceedings to date. 

A long spar of driftwood lay 
on the point of the island. This 
gave Olsen a new idea and he 
clambered on board, stumbling 
over the corpse as he did so, and 
ran over to the port side to get 
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an axe. There he caught sight 
of his son, whom he grabbed by 
the shirt and breeches and 
hauled on board, flinging him 
up on to the pile of freight. “If 
you can’t do any good, you fool,” 
he roared, “‘ then stay where you 
can do no harm!” He jumped 
overboard again and splashed 
through the water to the island, 
where he cut a long pry, and 
this they carried back to the 
scow. As they were struggling 
in the water to place the butt 
of the pry beneath the rear end 
of the scow, the corpse sat up 
with a dazed look on its face, 
tottered to its feet, slipped on 
the wet deck and fell overboard 
on top of them. Meanwhile the 
boy was not letting the golden 
moments slip by. He had clam- 
bered up on top of the bedstead 
and was jumping delightedly on 
the springs, flying farther and 
farther into the air, and whoop- 
ing with every bound in an 
ecstasy of levitation. 
Spontaneous buffoonery of 
this calibre did not come our 
way—or anybody else’s—every 
day, and it was doing us a world 
of good. Faced simultaneously 
with one crackpot boy cavort- 
ing on a bedstead, one frantic 
woman putting on an act like 
the Bad Fairy in the pantomime, 
and three men sitting in the 
river, too furious even to swear, 
we were by now reduced to a 
condition of gibbering exhaus- 
tion. We were far past coherent 
speech and our empty insides 
were hurting us. One could 
scarcely have asked for more: 
indeed, one might have thought 
that, by now, the performers 
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must have exhausted their reper- 
toire. But,no. There were still 
two more turns to come before 
the final curtain. 

The pry party, sinking its 
differences for the time being, 
now started to heave. Little by 
little they got a rocking motion 
on to the scow, which started to 
edge towards the riffle at the 
head of the island. And this 
it was that brought about the 
downfall of the bounding boy, 
whose bizarre performance on 
the springs was still the star turn 
of the show. Landing from a 
remarkably fine jump when the 
scow, and consequently the 
bed also, was at an extreme 
angle, he flew into the air again 
on a slightly different course. 
His wail of dismay was cut 
short by a resounding splash as 
he hit the river, whence he was 
once more dragged by the scruff 
of the neck—this time by Mrs 
Olsen, her face blackened with 
rage, soot, and wood ashes. 

The scow began to grind over 
the shingle and her nose was 
now feeling the head of the 
rife. The pry party was still 
heaving away at the stern, but 
getting with each shove into 
deeper water. It was obvious 
that, when they finally got the 
stern far enough out, the current 
would take it and swing the 
scow end for end and send them 
down the riffle backwards. In 
fact, already things were start- 
ing to happen, and the men 
dropped the pry and splashed 
towards the slowly moving scow 
which was pivoting on the bow 
end. Mrs Olsen could be seen 
up there, pointing, evidently 
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shouting something: she had 
wiped a wet hand across one 
cheek and her piebald face was 
registering two distinct shades 
of anxiety. Of course — the 
stove-pipes ! and, as Olsen and 
the steersman scrambled on 
board, the other man picked 
them out of the shallows and 
raised them up endways for Mrs 
Olsen to take from him. As he 
did so, he received from them, 
full in the face, a cascade of 
watery soot; and at that moment 
the scow swung. He made one 
last desperate flounder and got 
hold of a ring-bolt in the bow 
and Mrs Olsen grabbed him by 
the shirt: and in this perilous 
fashion they passed, with their 
blackened faces taut and set, 
behind the island and out of 
our lives—the three whites on 
board being too busy to go to 
their assistance. 

The place seemed quiet after 
they had all gone. As for us, 
we were cured. We were still 
speechless, and the tears were 
running down our faces, but 
even so, we understood each 
other in a dumb animal sort of 
way. What we needed now was 
steak, and the sooner the better. 
And 80, arm-in-arm, we weaved 
our hilarious way back to the 
camp-fire and fell-to. ... 

In this way the spell of the 
goose was broken and, on a firm 
foundation of venison, things 
went well with us that afternoon. 
By supper-time a solidly built 
raft of orthodox design was 
finished, loaded and _ lashed 





1 Possible sack: 
possessions. 


western frontier term —kit-bag which 
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alongside the big canoe, and, 
before six next morning, we 
were heading down the river, 
happy and care-free and full of 
roast duck and bacon: every- 
thing was going well, even the 
kicker, and Spud and Poilu 
once more had spirit enough to 
snarl when they met. 

The perfect weather continued. 
Out of a cloudless sky the sun 
blazed down, and the sudden 
spring of those northern regions 
had laid its gay mantle over the 
valley: birch and cottonwood, 
aspen and willow were bursting 
into a foam of pale green and 
gold; small flowers, saxifrages 
and anemones, greeted the sun ; 
mallard, widgeon, and teal flew 
down-stream ahead of the canoes ; 
the river gave back the sky its 
blue, and the warm, sweet scent 
of the poplar buds came to us 
on the breeze. No mountain 
snows had melted yet and the 
river was dropping fast, making 
small rapids where, at high 
water, there would be none. 
Twice we unlashed the raft and 
ran it down by itself — once 
where the river foamed between 
black limestone outcrops, and 
again where it raced round a 
bend, swirling between great, 
fallen trees; and, on each occa- 
sion, we made a short portage, 
in case of a swamping, of our 
cameras, rifles, and ‘ possible 
sacks.’ We lived mainly on 
cold roast duck, of which we 
had a supply in the grub box— 
and then, when we were almost 
out of meat, a young bull moose 
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swam the river ahead of us and 
we shot him as he landed. He 
fell dead, jammed in a narrow 
V between two vast, dripping 
ice - blocks, and a gory scene 
ensued as we worked away with 
hunting-knives, wedged into the 
bloodstained ice and with the 
noonday sun beating down upon 
us. Nothing in that moose’s 
life could possibly have been 
so inconsiderate as his leaving 
of it. And when we set out 
again the dogs, for once, were 
fuli—completely stuffed. We 
took the lid off the travelling- 
kennel and laid the sleeping 
puppies gently down in it, 
bloated and happy. Four dis- 
tended and torpid beasts lay on 
top of the main load, each with 
the shin-bone of a moose beneath 
his paws, and, in my canoe, 
there slept a corpulent husky, 
his head pillowed on a juicy-look- 
ing shoulder-blade. 

We made camp that night 
almost within sound of Fort 
Nelson. There was some little 
difficulty with the dogs; for, 
to start with, none of them 
wanted to move at all, and 
finally, when half-awake and 
semi-intelligent, each one in- 
sisted on carrying his own 
monstrous bone up to camp 
and to his tree. It was a lengthy 
and wearing performance. The 
pups were easy —they never 
woke at all. And then, as I was 
frying some steaks for our supper 
and keeping one eye on the tea- 
pail, I heard a mutter of disgust 
from Gordon. ‘* Come here and 
smell this,” he said. He had 
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been pottering happily about in 
the outfit, and was now holding 
open for my inspection the 
dunnage bag that contained our 
shore-going clothes, our finery, 
our foofaraw —bright scarves, 
moccasins gay with Indian silk 
or quill work, buckskin waist- 
coats similarly adorned, clean 
khaki shirts and trousers of 
Bedford cord. It was a foible 
with us to make our entry into 
a fort, or trading-post, clean- 
shaven and dressed in our best, 
and Gordon had been making 
ready for the morning. 

There was nothing wrong with 
the smell. On the contrary, in 
its own fashion and in its proper 
place, it was a magnificent 
smell, and doubly so here in 
these far northern forests. <A 
staggering compound of the 
fumes of brandy and rum greeted 
my nostrilsa—and nothing was 
wrong with it except its prov- 
enance. Which of wus, we 
wondered profanely, had been 
ass enough to drop this sack, of 
all others, on those portages ! 

We had laid in two bottles 
of rum and two of brandy, of 
the finest quality and highest 
voltage obtainable, so that we 
might have a drink to offer to 
thirsty friends at Fort Nelson, 
and again at Fort Liard; and 
these bottles had been tenderly 
wrapped in sweaters and shirts 
and woollen socks—and now 
where were we, after all this 
kindness and forethought? We 
were faced with the choice be- 
tween shuffling into Fort Nelson 
looking like a couple of down- 


: western frontier term, from fanfaron (Fr.): finery. 
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and-out ragamuffins, and making 
@ proper entry, gaudily arrayed 
and smelling to all and sundry 
like an ill-kept bar. After a 
heated discussion we chose this 
latter course, and, since the Spud- 
Poilu affair had got beyond a 
joke, we also decided at this 
session to sell Spud in Fort 
Nelson, if we could. We already 
knew that we had a market 
there for the pups. 

As we paddled down-stream 
in the clear, blue light of the 
morning a big river came in 
from the west. It was the 
Muskwa; and the Sikanni Chief 
was no more. From here on to 
the Liard the combined streams 
were known as the Fort Nelson 
River, and there, half a mile 
down - river, was Fort Nelson. 
One phase of the trip was com- 
ing to an end. 

We tied up below the Hudson’s 
Bay house, and the little com- 
pany of whites, Indians, and half- 
breeds that came down to greet 
us seemed to recoil slightly as 
we landed. Then they pressed 
forward again with terrier-like 
interest, and not without a 
certain respect. Contact be- 
tween Fort Nelson and the out- 
side world as regards supplies 
was limited, in those days, to 
one boat a year, in July, and 
their drinks were long since 
gone. And now there stepped 
ashore under their very noses 
(and with a regrettably favour- 
able wind) two godlike creatures 
exhaling this ambrosial stink ! 

It was no use trying to 
explain: far better to leave to 
them, unspoilt, their vision of 
«a lordly binge in some fire-lit 
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camp beside the darkly gleaming 
Sikanni. And so, after an ex- 
change of news and courtesies, 
we headed into the wind and 
towards the British Columbia 
Police, reeking of firewater and 
closely followed by our little 
band of devotees. 

Business was brisk in the 
dog line that day, and it was 
not long before the Provincial 
Police became the owners of 
the puppies. A young police- 
man then rashly admired Spud. 
“T’d like to own that dog,” he 
said. ‘“‘ He’s pretty scarred—is 
he much of a fighting dog?” 
We tried hard to tell the truth. 
“Lead dog keeps picking on 
him,” we said; and the deal 
went through. The children’s 
pet walked demurely off behind 
his new owner, and it was not 
till a year had gone by that the 
news filtered through to us that, 
within a couple of weeks, he had 
put the young policeman up a 
tree. 

Among other things we bought 
a shocking old eighteen - foot 
freight canoe from the Hudson’s 
Bay post here. It was battered 
and full of years, and its canvas 
hide flapped loosely and rottenly 
against its ribs: it was to cause 
us much tribulation—but we 
had had enough of rafts for a 
while, and thought it would 
probably just do the job for us. 
Here also, in the Hudson Bay 
Company store, we were asked 
direct by some casual stray why 
we were going up the South 
Nahanni. It is not customary 
in the North to ask a man 
the reason for his movements if 
he does not volunteer it, and 
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a strained silence fell on the 
roomful of listeners, broken by 
Gordon snorting out disgustedly, 
‘“* Going in to study the flora and 
fauna.” An hour or two later 
we were privileged to overhear 
our inquisitor discussing this 
with a crony—‘ Didn’t rightly 
catch what he said, but looks 
like no doubt there’s a couple of 
squaws mixed up in it some- 
wheres ! ”’ 

Late in the evening our friends 
escorted us to the landing and 
watched us lash the three canoes 
together. We could do this 
now, on this bigger stream, and 
travel as one unit, unhitching in 
case of need. Long streamers of 
saffron and deep orange lay 
across the north - western sky, 
and we dropped down-river into 
a lake of gold. It had been a 
good day ... and now we 
were going on to something new. 
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The whole wide northland was 
ours to play with, and we were 
young, and a two years’ outfit 
was in the canoes. What more 
could we need? Nothing—and 
so we were happily singing, to 
the din of the engine, an un- 
printable little song—a song of 
the camp that has done duty in 
several of our wars and which 
was, with us, a sign that all was 
well :— 


‘““Now Wellington sat in his tent” 
(we sang) : 

“Twas on the plains of Sara- 
Ome. se 


I looked back as we made the 
first bend, and, in the flaring 
yellow light of the sunset, I 
could see a little group of figures 
still standing and looking after 
us. That was something new, 
too ; for the first time somebody 
had been sorry to see us go. 
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At the appointed time I 
arrived at the Sixteenth Mile- 
stone. A troop was drawn up 
under the trees by the Police 
post. Bobbie, the subaltern in 
command, a pink-faced young 
man out of Sandhurst, came up 
and saluted. 

“Which one would you like 
to travel in?” he asked. 

I looked down the line. They 
were all named with the names 
of racehorses. 

“ That one,” I replied, point- 
ing at Colonist II. 

The driver, a lance-corporal, 
grinned over his shoulder as I 
climbed in through the turret. 

‘“* "Morning, sir,” he said; and 
soon we were started. 

It was indeed a good morning 
for a ride. The early hours in 
Malaya are really very pleasant, 
and as we slipped through the 
cool air I had that feeling in my 
veins that one can only describe 
as the “‘ joy of spring.” 

I tried the shifting seat. Hold- 
ing on to a rail in front of me I 
gripped a lever like the brake of 
a pedal cycle, and the seat dipped 
down so that my head was below 
the level of the turret. Then, 
gripping the lever again and 
taking my weight on my feet, 
the seat shot up to meet me so 
that my head and shoulders were 
above the turret. After that I 
checked the twin Brens above 
my head. With their circular 
magazines in place they were 


beautifully balanced. From in- 
side the turret I could rotate the 
guns or elevate them; or fire 
either or both by remote control 
from below the armour- plate. 
All the time I could hear the 
crackle of Bobbie’s voice in the 
ear-phones that hung on a hook 
by my side. He was talking to 
his car commanders, closing up 
or opening out the column. 
Occasionally I could hear him 
report our position to his Squad- 
ron H.Q. 

““ What a splendid command 
for a boy,” I thought; “ even 
an Admiral has no better.” 

We travelled for about ten 
miles through rubber estates. 
There were good, well-kept ones, 
with no undergrowth. Little cups 
hung on the trees for the white 
latex to drip into from the spiral 
cut in the bark. Tappers— 
Chinese, Malays, and Tamils— 
moved mysteriously under the 
trees intent upon their business. 
There were also ill-kept acres 
with a tangled jungle of under- 
growth, waist-high, between the 
rows of trees. Sometimes we 
came to a place that called to 
mind the pictures of Delville 
Wood in World War I. The old 
rubber trees, perhaps a hundred 
feet high, had been poisoned 
after their useful life was run ; 
and now leafless, and often 
branchless too, they pointed 
gauntly to the sky. Between 
the rows of dead trees grew 
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young ones, recently planted, 
with the undergrowth kept in 
check by leguminous creepers 
that make a green carpet over 
the ground. 

Soon we had passed the last 
rubber estate and were entering 
virgin jungle. The road was no 
longer tarmac and a red dust 
off the laterite began to rise 
from the vehicle in front. I 
pulled my goggles over my eyes 
and lowered the seat. The road 
began to climb to a pass at the 
top of a ragged line of hills, 
twisting and turning as it 
rounded a spur or dived into a 
re-entrant. At the side of the 
road was the skeleton of a burnt- 
out lorry that had been stopped 
and robbed by the bandits. 

An attempt had evidently 
once been made to cut back the 
jungle from the road ; but where 


it had been cut a secondary 
jungle had grown —a tangled 
mass of creepers, palms, tall grass, 


and shrubs. This secondary 
jungle is as dense as rhododen- 
drons and as intertwined as a 
fishing-net. An army of bandits 
could have hidden themselves 
anywhere along the verge. 

Presently we were beyond the 
pass and had come to a clearing. 
A heavy timber lorry stood to 
one side of the road and some 
Sikhs were to be seen working 
at another lorry with a crane 
on it. 

‘** Hullo, Bobbie,’ I said on 
the wireless, somewhat disregard- 
ing the precepts of the School of 
Signals. ‘* Halt here, will you, 
please. I want to talk to these 
birds.”’ 

Bobbie did his stuff in the 
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text-book manner, and the 
column halted. Perspiring 
troopers (it was by now very 
hot) jumped from their armoured 
lorries and glared menacingly at 
the jungle on each side, their 
rifles cocked and ready for all 
emergencies. 

“Oh, Khalsa,” I said, ad- 
dressing a patriarchal Sikh in 
Hindustani. 

“Salaam, Sahib,” he replied, 
raising his hand to his turban. 

We spoke first about wood- 
cutting and then I asked about 
the bandits. (Dacoits is the 
usual Hindustani expression for 
them.) 

“There are plenty in the 
jungle, Sahib,” he said, pointing. 

‘*And why don’t they rob you 
as you work here in the jungle?” 
I asked. 

The Sikh smiled enigmatically. 

“Do you pay them a toll,” I 
asked, “‘ to keep them away ? ” 

“What can a man do, 
Sahib?” replied the Sikh, with 
an oriental gesture equivalent 
to a shrug of the shoulders. 

Here is one of the many 
problems of Malaya; but we 
must go on with the column, 
which is now moving again. 

Soon we came to some Malay 
houses in a straggling kampong 
or village, each house standing 
on stilts as is the custom. The 
village was surrounded by a 
barbed-wire fence, and a Malay 
Special Constable at the gate 
saluted when he saw my flag. 

Bobbie waved to the children, 
who waved and cheered in return. 
Some of their elders also waved, 
but most looked apathetically 
at us. 
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Beyond the village the country 
opened out into a valley with 
rice growing in little fields, each 
separated from its neighbours by 
a low mudbank to retain the 
water that had been deflected 
from the river. Here and there 
was rice spread out on sheets at 
the roadside to dry in the sun ; 
and occasionally we met children 
returning from school, it now 
being past mid-day. The little 
girls in blue sarongs with a white 
upper garment looked most 
attractive. Some of the boys 
wore Boy Scout hats and waved 
to us. 

After a mile or two we came 
to a Chinese Resettlement Area. 
Here the houses were built at 
ground level, each with a small 
patch of vegetables in front. 
Sometimes there was a shop on 
the road’s edge ; and, because it 
was the time of Chinese New 


Year, many had red-and-gold 


paper charms tacked to the 
lintel. 

At the far end of the village 
we met the Police Assistant 
Superintendent. I told Bobbie 
he could fall out his men while 
I went with the Police Com- 
mander of the Federal Jungle 
Company. He was a tall, clean- 
shaven Scot of about twenty- 
eight; his face was the colour 
of a beetroot from the sun, 
with a cheerful smile and large, 
rather serious brown’ eyes. 
Among the numerous medals 
which he had evidently put on 
for the occasion was the Atlantic 
Star. 

‘‘ Where did you get that?” 
I asked. 

“ R.N.V.R.,” he replied. 
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He had started work as an 
insurance agent when World 
War II. began. After five years 
at sea he joined the Metropolitan 
Police in 1946. In due course 
he had come to Malaya, and here 
he was in command of a Jungle 
Company. 

“How do you like it?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, I quite like it,” he 
replied with a grin. ‘‘ We are 
certainly doing a good job. But 
I didn’t exactly join the Police 
to be a soldier.” 

“Where do you live?” I 
asked. 

He pointed to a tent in the 
trees in a wired-in compound. 

““That’s my Mon Repos,” he 
said; ‘and that’s the Police 
Station,” he continued, pointing 
to a whitewashed hut alongside 
with the words GAPIS POLICE 
painted above the door. 

‘*May I have a look round?” 
I asked. 

“Yes,” he said. 
poshed up for you.” 

He certainly lived in primitive 
conditions, eating Malay or 
Ohinese food, except when he 
fried himself eggs and bacon, and 
he had no one to talk to but his 
men—a mixture of Malays and 
Chinese. 

“ Let’s have a look at your 
men,” I said. 

“ They’re mostly out in the 
jungle,” he replied, “ but I’ve 
got a platoon back in the camp ; 
and you can see the guard.” 

The guard turned out and 
saluted in military style—a very 
smart body of men, four Malays 
and one Ohinese, all armed with 
carbines. The men’s quarters 


“Tt’s all 
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were relatively better than their 
officer’s and consisted of huts 
with sixteen table-tops as beds 
in each. At the end of the hut 
was a kitchen, store-house, and 
wash-up. 

“Shun!” shouted a Police- 
man as we entered. 

The men stood by their beds. 
They were in various stages of 
négligé, having been on guard 
the night before. With the help 
of the Police Officer as interpreter 
I talked to each of them. They 
came from all parts of the 
Federation and I formed the 
opinion that, if well led, they 
would give a good account of 
themselves. 

“How do you get on with 
them ? ” I asked the Policeman. 

“‘ Fine,” he replied. ‘‘ They’re 
splendid lads. I only wish we 
could meet some bandits. All 


they want is ‘ blooding’ and 


then they’d be 
whiskers.” 

“Where do you get your 
rations from?” I asked. 

“They come up by lorry 
twice a week,” he _ replied. 
“They are on their way up now.” 

“Who escorts them?” I 
asked. 

‘“ We do,” replied the Police- 
man. 

I told him I thought he would 
get a battle soon enough escort- 
ing the rations. 

“Does everyone know what 
to do in an ambush ? ” I asked. 

“Rather, sir,” he replied. 
“We've practised it again and 
again. I am quite certain we 
can give a good account of 
ourselves.” 

He was certainly full of con- 


the cat’s 
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fidence, this ex-sailor. I only 
hoped things would work out as 
he said ; but I tied a knot in my 
handkerchief to remind me to 
tell his boss to exercise a certain 
amount of unpredictability in 
the timing of the ration con- 
voys. “Twice a week” sug- 
gested a regularity that courted 
mishap. 

We walked back to Bobbie’s 
troop of armoured cars. As 
we approached, the troopers 
emerged from a Chinese tea- 
shop whose portals looked like 
the gateway to the tomb by way 
of typhoid, enteric, diphtheria, 
and all other fell diseases. 

“Good God! Bobbie,” I ex- 
claimed. ‘Do you mean to 
say you let your men go and 
eat in there?” 

“Yes, sir,’ replied the un- 
ashamed Bobbie. ‘“ We always 
go in there for coffee when we 
come up here. It’s perfectly 
O.K., sir; come in and see.” 

We entered the _ tea-shop, 
which was dark and smoky 
within. An ancient, wizened 
Chinaman fingered a worn 
abacus. He rose and bowed 
slightly as we entered. 

“Can I have a look round ? ” 
I asked. 

“ Yes, 
English. 

He led the way through the 
shop, past rows of tables with 
spotless glass-tops, into a rather 
lighter room behind. In the 
corner was the largest refriger- 
ator I have ever seen outside an 
R.A.S.C. food depot. It was 
a glistening white outside, and 
the inside, with its bottles of 
beer, soda-water and ginger ale, 


sir,’ he replied in 
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and its hams and cold chicken, 
was suggestive of a London res- 
taurant—(pre-1939). On a shelf 
were ten bottles of Benedictine. 

“Where does the milk come 
from ?” I asked. 

This was a silly question. 
Most milk in Malaya is made 
from powder and the old China- 
man showed me his tin, which 
bore the same trade-mark as 
that in any Officers’ Mess. And 
of course the coffee, too, came 
from a familiar tin. A kettle 
boiled on an oil-stove. 

We then set off home, return- 
ing by the way we had come; 
which is a mistake in principle, 
but we were in such strength 
that I did not think it would 
matter. 

On the return journey I saw 
a faded notice at the entrance 
to a drive running at right 
angles to our road. It read: 
‘*Gapis Estate. Proprietor, H. 
Smith, Esq.” 

* Poor H. Smith, Esq.,” I 
thought. “It will be some 
time before you live there again.”’ 

The drive was overgrown with 
grass, and in the distance I 
could see a once smart bungalow 
standing in what had been a 
well-kept garden. But now the 
house was as faded as the notice 
on the gate, and the garden had 
grown up level with the eaves. 

Just after this we met the 
Jungle Company’s food convoy. 
The men looked alert and the 
officer, a Chinese, saluted with 
a cheerful grin as we passed, 
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exposing as he did so a row of 
white teeth stopped with gold. 

When I returned home I went 
to the combined Army and Police 
Operations Room to speak to the 
Chief Police Officer. I had the 
handkerchief with a knot in it 
in my hand. 

** Hullo, sir,’ said the Police- 
man excitedly. ‘“ I’ve just heard 
on the phone that the Federal 
Jungle Company has had a 
battle.” 

‘** Where ?”’ I asked. 

The Policeman pointed to the 
map near the estate of H. Smith, 
Esq. 

“Just there,” he said, “ at 
1400 hours.” 

“What happened? I was 
there myself about then.” 

“The bandits were lying in 
wait for the ration convoy. 
They must have seen you go by, 


being too much for them to take 


on. But they let fly at the 
Jungle Company. The men 
acted with great dash. They 
debussed and charged the 
ambush, firing as they did so. 
The bandits ran, leaving a lot of 
literature, haversacks, clothing, 
and so on.” 

“And the Police casualties?” 
I asked. 

“‘ The driver drove into a tree 
and broke his leg. Otherwise 
nothing.” 

“Thank God for that!” I 
said, and untied the knot in 
my handkerchief. The Federal 
Jungle Company had _ been 
* blooded.’ 
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BY JOHN 


IF you remember Roland 
Marble,! who keeps an eye on 
the wild animals in a part 
of Africa I try to administer, 
you will also remember me, 
Humphrey Brabazon Linstock, 
whom Marble calls “ Fruity” 
because, he once explained, I 
am a man of good port. “In 
the Chaucerian sense,’”’ he added 
unconvincingly. 

Too dazed by London’s follow- 
me-round to make up our minds 
to anything, we usually spend 
the first day of our leave in 
mooning about the Nomads 
Club; but this time—it was a 
bright but chilly May morning 
—Marble had an appointment. 
His insouciant air, the angle at 
which he tilted his hat as he 
went out, were clues. So he’s 
kept it up, the dog; he’s been 
corresponding, I thought. 

Later, while crossing Green 
Park at a leisurely pace, I was 
not surprised to see him in the 
company of Nicola Trice, who 
had dropped, a bright windfall, 
into our adventure on the Border 
eighteen months before. She 
waved. At his shout of “ What 
ho, Fruity!” everyone turned 
and stared. 

On joining them, I learnt that 
she was staying at a small hotel 
in Kensington, and that her 
husband, who had been home 
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once in our absence, was again 
hammering away at his bridge. 

“*T suppose you really have 
one,” Marble was saying when 
an Alsatian, bounding with joy- 
ous barks across the grass, 
tilted at Nicola in passing and 
knocked her flat. 

Nicola is small—I’ve caught 
Nile perch that were heavier— 
but, except from her balance, 
seemed in no way upset. 
“That'll do, Roly,” she said 
firmly, as Marble, having picked 
her up rather as one might an 
overturned chessman, began to 
overdo the business of brushing 
down. 

Marble, with jutting jaw, 
looked round for whom he might 
devour, and, marking the ap- 
proach of a tall, carefully 
dressed character who dangled 
a dogless lead, went to meet 
him more than half-way. “I 
don’t want to be personal,’ he 
said, “but are you the wart- 
hog whose tripe-hound has just 
knocked my walking-partner for 
six?” 

The man checked a laugh. 
‘It’s not mine,” he replied, 
“though that is no excuse. 
Really, I’m terribly sorry. The 
owner said it was tame.” 

He regarded us searchingly in 
turn—the sort of once-over that 
counsel gives a new witness. 


‘ See “ A Bothy on the Border.” ‘ Maga,’ January 1951. 
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** Look here, I'll lie down and 
the lady can jump on me; will 
that do?” And be damned if 
he did not stretch himself out at 
our feet. 

Marble unjutted his jaw. We 
all laughed delightedly. Here— 
in darkest London !—was a man 
after our own fashion, some- 
one who spoke our language. 
“Well, if you won't,” he said, 
springing up with an easy move- 
ment, ‘‘ what retribution do you 
suggest ? Are you from Africa, 
by the way? Somewhere in the 
long grass, I'll bet.” 

Marble and I looked at each 
other. “ Hell!” I said. “ We 
might be as black as stoves.” 

“Not at all,” the dog man 
said, and turned to Nicola. 
“Your fur made me think it. 
You are the second victim this 
morning, I’m afraid. The first, 


so dog-adoring as to think 
nothing of taking a toss, told 
me her coat was made of native- 
cured dik-dik skins and had 
been the cause of her downfall 
before.”’ 

‘“* You are quite right,’’ Nicola 


said. ‘“‘My husband shot it. 
It’s rhino-fur, I think.” 

“No one could doubt 
said the dog man. 

“Tm all against killing for 
clothes,” Marble remarked 
chattily. ‘“ You know what 
happened to Mrs Murgatroyd, 
of course ? ” 

I did not, but he being the 
most persistent rhymster un- 
hung, I knew what to expect. 

“You don’t ?”’ he exclaimed, 
though no one had spoken. 
“ Well— 


it,” 
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Some sables, dead and gone aloft, 
Had lost their slickers, warm and 
soft, 

though no 
scoffed, 

They all felt beastly naked. 
A godling said, ‘One wish you've 

got, 

And it must do for all the lot, 

So now look smart and make it.’ 


And other creature 


They thought of friends for fur 
destroyed, 
Of hats adorned with birds decoyed, 
They thought of Mrs Murgatroyd, 
How beastly she’d look naked. 
‘ That dressy dame,’ they said, ‘ has 
got 
A hide as tough as calicot, 
And whether we’ll look smart or not, 
It is our wish to take it.’ 


The play on ‘look smart’ is 
rather neat, don’t you think?” 

No one answered. We let the 
thing die without comment, on 
the diesel-scented air. 

“Where is that blasted 
hound ?” the dog man wanted 
to know. 

It was there beside us, wait- 
ing with lolling tongue, and as 
soon as the lead was clipped to 
its collar, began to strain to- 
wards home. We followed aim- 
lessly, the dog man perforce. 

“Will you accept a drink as 
the meagrest indemnity?” he 
asked. “If we go round this way, 
I can dispose of the animal.” 

At the door of a house in 
Park Place he handed it over 
to a sad-faced manservant, say- 
ing—“‘ Take it, Frolick, and tell 
your mistress Never Again.” 
Thence up St James’s Street to 
the downstairs bar of the Ritz. 

‘“* T know who you are,” Nicola 
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said a8 soon as we were seated. 
“T saw your picture in the 
paper.” 

“Not the Police News, I 
hope.” 

“Nearly. It called you a 
legal luminary. You're Sir 
Geoffrey Plymsole, I’m sure.”’ 

“A star turn at the Bar? 
Then, here goes.”’ And without 
any nonsense about ‘ What’s 
yours ?’ he ordered four cham- 
pagne cocktails, properly iced. 

We introduced _ ourselves. 
There was a brief silence while 
we sipped. ‘Go on, Roly,” 
Nicola said. “ Tell him about 
that time you were nearly 
mauled by a giraffe.” 

“Don’t encourage him,” I 
said. 

‘** | was literally one up on the 
old camelopard when I rode it 
home,” he informed us. ‘“ And 
did I ever tell you that— 


I once had an old negro guide 

Whose walk was so open and wide 
That I thought he was lame 
Till he said that it came 

From riding a hippo astride.”’ 


Plymsole pondered this with 
a forensic frown. ‘The two 
statements are somewhat con- 
fused, but I think you have 
made out a prima facie case 
that— 

One can gallop ’ard 
On a ’melopard 

By sitting astride ; 
But the ’potamus’s 
Bottom is as 

Broad as it’s wide.”’ 


The “ A-a-ah!” uttered by 


Nicola and me was that of 
weary bowlers who at last see 
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their man caught in the slips. 
Marble hates being capped. 

‘“* How are you going to spend 
your leave ? ’’? Plymsole asked. 

** We usually fly-fish or shoot, 
according to season,’’ Marble 
replied. “This time we are 
going sea-fishing for a change.” 

Were we? That was the first 
I had heard of it. 

‘‘ Then why not go to Cuttle- 
mouth ?”’ Plymsole suggested. 

“Too big,’ I objected. 
‘* There’s a port and a whacking 
great estuary, isn’t there ? ” 

“Yes, but the harbour side 
is old, with steep narrow streets, 
sawdusty pubs, rolling sea-dogs, 
and all that. You’d like it. 
And I’ve a boat there you could 
use for a fortnight, if you 
wished.” 

Marble and I shook hands. 

“A boat!” Nicola murmured 
dreamily. 

“Yes, a boat,’ I said. 
‘* We'll be able to send you a 
bloater or two, if we have any 
luck.” 

Nicola glowed like a rose. 
‘ Sir Geoffrey, I appeal to you. 
Wasn’t I the one knocked over 
by the dog, or was I? And 
now, listen to them trying to 
rush me out of the party!” 

** Tt’s an open boat,” he said 
pacifically, “though quite a 
good one and well engined.” 

“The opener the better,’ she 
said with a swift glance at 
Marble, who at once began to 
chant—“ And you’d look sweet 
upon the seat of a coracle made 
for two.” 

Plymsole, recognising the tea- 
cup nature of this storm, smiled 
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broadly. He took out a card 
and pencilled on the back of it. 
“She’s named Corsair and lies 
in what is called Customs Basin. 
If you give this to the ship- 
chandlers, Marigold & Toomes, 
they’ll do everything except fuel 
her. She’s seaworthy, but I 
wouldn’t go outside in bad 
weather.” 

Marble looked blank. ‘“ Oh, 
outside the harbour! For a 
moment I thought that on wet 
days I’d have to sail it in my 
bath. These nauticalities always 
get me down.” 

“It’s all right,” I explained. 
‘“*He knows how to handle a 
boat.” 


* Do I not! Once abaft the 


binnacle and the mizzen hawse- 
pipe is mine.” 

Nicola gave him a sedative 
look, and turned to Plymsole. 


“I think it’s heavenly of you,” 
she said. 

“Very small amends,” 
benefactor replied modestly. 

‘“* Amends!”’’ Marble and I 
exclaimed in chorus. ‘ The 
drinks alone .. .” 

““They don’t come into it,” 
he said. ‘‘ We'll be all square 
when each of you has stood 
another round.” 


our 


Low water was at ten o’clock 
that first morning ; a stiff breeze 
blowing up the estuary smelt of 
sun-dried wrack. Marble told 
us to just look at the mud, then 
swore as his hat was whisked 
out over the harbour. 

“* Good!” Nicola said. 
‘““There’s the last of that 
ghastly vortrekker thing.” She 
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looked doubtfully down a 
twenty-foot ladder at a popple 
of small craft in Customs Basin. 
* All the same, I’m not going 
to make a clown of myself by 
wearing slacks.” 

In the end we decided to go 
and buy gum- boots, pluck a 
beret from a shop-row for 
Marble, and await the afternoon 
tide. 

At TWELVETREES—not one in 
sight—where we were lodged on 
Plymsole’s recommendation, the 
landlady, Mrs Kiniver, had at 
once enfolded Nicola in a woolly 
protectiveness that excluded 
Marble and me. Perhaps the 
mention of Africa—there was 
a photograph of a date - palm 
and the late Mr Kiniver on the 
mantelshelf—had stirred some- 
thing sinister in her mind; for 
she appeared to regard her as a 
gazelle and us as prowling carni- 
vores who, given half a chance, 
would pounce with low growls 
on their prey. Impartial in 
other respects, however, she 
dispensed food with the same 
wholesome contempt for restric- 
tions as did the gumbootmonger 
and others their contraband 
cigarettes. ‘‘ And if the gentle- 
men wish for a nice Havana 
after their dinners,” she informed 
Nicola, “ there’s Mr Tremawn 
at the greengrocers has them 
a-plenty.”” The Cuttlemouth co- 
operative spirit, we decided, was 
of a sort to win the peace. 

Our part of the town, called 
Old Port, was as sea-salty as 
any land-lubber could wish. 
From the long crooked main 
street cobbled lanes cut down 
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between grey stone houses to 
the quays, which were over- 
looked by the back windows of 
all manner of pubs, ranging 
from a fairly posh hotel to the 
one-step-down sawdusteries fre- 
quented by lascars from damaged 
ships. Cuttlemouth is a port of 
repair for oil-tankers from South 
America and the Middle East. 
All this set Nicola moaning 
again for her “ paints.” But 
we had already explained that 
her réle was not to encumber 
the party with easels, but to sit 
and admire our shipmanship 
on seas high or low as the case 
might be. A _ sensible little 
woman, she compromised by 


buying a sketch-book and Conté 
pencils in the town. 

As I said, we stayed ashore 
that first morning. We shopped, 
sent Plymsole three vulgar post- 


cards to cheer him up in 
chambers, and later, enticed by 
its name, found in THE JOLLY 
COCKLE a perfect fulfilment of 
our idle needs. Its taproom, 
big enough to pace like a deck, 
looked down on the pool where 
Corsair rubbed gunwales with 
meaner craft. It was empty, 
when we entered, except for a 
tortoiseshell cat. 

We heard noises off, and 
presently, at an open hatch in 
the back wall, from which sounds 
of cursing and hammering had 
come, a face nearly as pink and 
round as an Edam_ cheese 
appeared and asked—‘* What 
d’you think o’ that?” The 
mallet thrust towards us looked 
—well, like a mallet and little 
the worse for wear. 
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“ Used to make ’em o’ lig- 
num wits,” said cheese - face. 
‘““ Heavy, y’see? One wallop 
and there was your barrel 
tapped. Lignum wite, not 
beech.”” He tossed it into the 
darkness behind. 

“Three halves of bitter,” I 
said. 

Nicola became interested in 
operations under the counter. 
“What do they call those 
wooden spikes ?”’ she asked. 

“Some calls ’em spiles, miss, 
and some calls ’em spigots. 
Couldn’t say which be right.” 

“They can’t both be,” said 
Marble. ‘“‘I mean a crocodile 
isle is a crocodile isle, not a 
crocodigot igot.’’ With the yelp 
of the suddenly inspired, he 
pulled some envelopes and a 
pencil from his pocket and 
retired to a corner to write. 

A crabbed - looking person 
wearing shell-rims and a black 
velour hat came in. His 
trousers, I noticed, were 
muddied up to the knees. 

** Double whisky,” he snapped. 

‘“* Five bob,” said cheese-face. 

The man gave him a look, 
spurted the syphon viciously, 
and blew the drink out of his 
glass. 

** Double 
peated. 

“Five bob,’’ said cheese-face 
again. 

The man drank it neat, 
slammed down the money, and 
went. i 

Cheese-face grinned. ‘“ Orn- 
aryways I charges three-and- 
ten, but him, he be one o’ they 
newspaper men from London— 


whisky,” he re- 
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‘Daily Discord’ or some sueh— 
an’ we don’t favour ’em here- 
abouts.” He shut one eye. 
‘Smugglers he’s after; hopin’ 
to pick up a story, he says. 
You should have been by this 
morning when the skipper and 
mate o’ the Alice was in. I near 
split me seams. Tried to pump 
‘em, he did, but didn’t get 
more’n a walk in the mud it 
seems.” 

**] suppose a spot of smugg- 
ling does go on?” 

“Smugglin’, sir? Smugglin’? 
Why, that’s contrairy to law, 
that is.’ And he closed one 
eye again. 

‘Listen everybody!’’ Marble, 
holding his envelopes like a hand 
at poker, had burst in among 
us. ‘* How’s this— 


Observe, in the light of the spigot or 
spile, 

All you who have minds infantigot, 

How baleful the aspect, how tailful 
the wile 

Of a Nile crocodile. Crocodigot ? 

And remember, in spite of a smigot 
or smile 

As sweet as the syrop of Lygot, 

The creature’s sharp features are 
used to beguile 

In a manner hostile or hostigot. 


By nature he’s bursting with bigot 
or bile, 

Each scale is as hard as a tigot— 

Two facts that but give us more 
cause to revile 

This noisome reptile or reptigot ; 

For, he dwells among smells in the 
Nigot or Nile, 

And, there sometimes basks on an 
igot, 

Employing his tail as a flail all the 
while 

In a style that is vile, if not vigot. 
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The beast’s all too easy to rigot or 
rile, 

His miss not as good as a migot. 

Take care not to stare at a Nile 
crocodile, 

Beware, O my chile, O my chigot! 


All right ?”’ 

Opinion was divided. While 
Nicola and I thought he should 
be given marks for it, cheese- 
face leant over the bar and asked 
in a hoarse whisper if the gentle- 
man was often “took that 
way.” At the same moment, a 
man with a bruiser’s face above 
a black jersey poked his head 
round the door. ‘ All fixed,” 
he said to the landlord, and 
withdrew. 

Two golfers, who had crossed 
over from St Swithin in the 
ferry-boat, came in. Massive 
men in expensive plus-fours, 
they stood about with their 


hands in their pockets, wriggled 


their shoulders in a manly 
way, and talked to each other 
through the bowls of their 
pipes. With them were two 
Welsh dogs like tailless foxes 
with sawn-off legs. 

“Such big chaps to hit so 
little a ball,’ Nicola murmured. 

“T don’t mind golfers,’ I 
said. ‘‘ At least, I never let 
them bore me, being able to 
beat the best of them at their 
own game.” 

““T didn’t know you played.” 

“T don’t. And that’s why. 
You see, the fewer strokes one 
takes to go round the better, 
and since I, as a non-player, 
can go round any course with- 
out taking any at all, I invari- 
ably win.” 
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“Good old Fruity!’ Marble 
said. 

Their dogs being scared of the 
cat, the golfers soon left. As 
they went out, a man with 
CUSTOMS in two-inch letters 
across his turtle-neck jersey 
entered. 

** Good morning, Mr Trundle,” 
he said, giving cheese-face a 
name. “ The usual, please.” 

Marble, who had been too 
taken up with spigots to hear 
our talk with the landlord, 
waded in flat-footed with—‘ Get 
many smugglers round here ? ”’ 

The man stared at him for 
some moments before replying, 
“In August we do.” 

“Why August? Id have 
said one month was as good as 
the next for dodging the dues.”’ 

“Oh, I thought you said 
snugglers ! ”’ 

The Customs man turned back 
to his beer. I laughed. Marble 
became interested in the cat. 

Nicola spoke. ‘ Let’s not be 
late. Mrs Kiniver said it’s to be 
roast duck with the littlest green 
peas.” 


At four o’clock that afternoon 
we descended the hill from 
TWELVETREES, crossed the main 
street to Customs wharf, and 
after a brief interview with 
Mr Marigold, or perhaps Mr 
Toomes, went aboard Corsair, 
carrying mackerel lines, vacuum 
flasks, and a couple of cans of 
fuel. She and her companions 
now lay fourteen feet nearer 
the top of the ladder, and we 
reached her by leaping from 
craft to craft. 
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Corsair was all of twenty-five 
feet, carvel built, plain var- 
nished, and had a four-cylinder 
engine housed amidships; hers 
was the sturdy buoyancy of a 
boat built for hard work in 
rough weather and not for speed. 
While Marble fished for the 
mooring rope and cast off, I 
started the engine. A _ short 
spell of punting and fending 
with the boat-hook, then we 
were off and away. 

Though you would never think 
it from his talk, Marble does 
things quite ably, good examples 
of this contrariety being the 
handy way he took her out of the 
basin and his idiotic remark, as 
we followed a gigantic tanker 
over the bar, that it might be 
as well to take soundings. Any- 
way, I was content to be where 
I was, while he stayed at 
the helm and Nicola perched in 
the bows. The engine purred 
reliably ; Corsair thumped the 
odd wave with her short, blunt 
stem ; and, to the cool swish of 
spurned water, we drew steadily 
away from land. 

‘** Marvellous weather,” Marble 
informed us. ‘“ And it will last. 
Look at those cows lying down 
on that grassy spit. As our old 
gardener used to say— 


All cluttered up with buttercups 
The water-meadow glitters, 

And cows foretell a warmer spell 
By pollen on their sitters. 


Why weathercocks, I wonder. 
If I had my way there’d be a 
weathercow on every steeple 
from the Lizard to Duncansby 
Head.” 
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“Go ahead and sink him,” I 
encouraged Nicola, seeing her 
deep in thought. 

“Our old gardener used wild 
flowers as forecasters,”’ she said. 
“* Many a time, popping out to 
pick a hollyhock for my father’s 
buttonhole, I’ve heard him say— 


When oak and ash bring soak nor 
splash, 

Observe the wild geranium, 

And bet your boots before it shoots 

The weather will be rainy, Mum.” 


“You win,” I said. 

Marble looked glum. “If 
I’m not so bright, it’s because 
I’m load-shedding after the 
duck.” 

“* And there are some duck!” 
she exclaimed, pointing. “A 
whole team of them.” 

“Not team,’ I protested. 
‘“ They are sheldrake. A dopp- 
ing of sheldrake, if you please.” 

“Just so,” Marble agreed. 
““ A nye for a nye, as the squire 
said when poaching his neigh- 
bour’s pheasants. I like these 
group words. Ever heard that 
rare one, a flocculence of 
eiders ?” 

We had not. 

“If duck are a team when 
they’re up, what are they when 
they’re down?’ Nicola asked 
him. 

“ A badling. Eiders, of course, 
are always down. Not so long 
ago— 


I'd a dark-eyed duck called Ida, 
I'd a little eider duck ; 

And though I idly eyed ’er 

As my eider-down to pluck, 

I'd a’ died for little Ida, 

My dark-eyed eider duck.”’ 
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“ Drat the man,’ she said. 
‘* He’s unsinkable.”’ 

About a mile out and running 
parallel with the shore, we cast 
our lines, leads, and spinners on 
the chance of a fish. 

Marble broke a long silence of 
expectancy, during which one 
small, beak-mouthed garfish took 
hold. “It’s too early in the 
year for mackerel to be close 
inshore. Haul in, and we’ll head 
out to sea.’ With the air of a 
conjurer, he took a small com- 
pass from his pocket, laid it on 
a thwart and looked at his 
watch. ‘“‘ The Queen Mary was 
due to leave Southampton at 
eleven o’clock. Like to see 
her ? ” 

“* How far?” I asked. “‘ We 
don’t want to get run down in 
the shipping lanes, do we?” 

Nicola supposed we might 
break down. 

“Eight or nine miles,” said 
Skipper Marble. ‘ With a short 
mast and lug-sail, and a bailer 
in the locker, what more could 
we want?” 

Corsair, her engine at full 
speed, leapt and plunged over 
seas growing higher and bluer ; 
the hills of the West Country 
dimmed to a haze astern; soon 
we were alone in the Channel 
except for a red-brown sail. 

“* She’s French,” said Marble, 
glimpsing a pale-blue hull as 
she went about. ‘“ Probably 
Bretons who’ve been over to 
catch langouste. One of the 
dottier things about this country 
is that the same people who eat 
crayfish in France and say it’s 
delicious, treat it as muck over 
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here. The Cornish coast is 
stiff with langouste no fish- 
monger can sell because they 
don’t look niece on the slab.” 

** That chap’s got the legs of 
us,” I said, watching the dimin- 
ishing sail. 

‘** Must have an auxiliary.” 

* Look! A sea- serpent!” 
Nicola stood up in the bows. 

Alongside, it turned out to be 
a cluster of big cork floats which, 
scorning her suggestion of lob- 
ster-pots in thirty fathoms, we 
decided were part of a pilchard- 
net come adrift. 

We went on in the wake of 
the Frenchman, now hull down 
to the south, and presently, 
here and there all along the 
horizon, sighted long streamers 
of smoke. 

“Hope we haven't missed 
her,’ Marble was saying, when 
away to the east, like the sun- 
glint on an _ iceberg, there 
appeared a point of light, a 
small white prism of super- 
structure that, growing moment- 
arily larger, seemed to hang 
between sky and sea. In a 
matter of minutes the hull 
appeared and the whole great 
ship became recognisable.  In- 
credibly swiftly she came up 
over the rim and _ passed, 
gigantic, palatial, within a mile 
of us, two great ares of green 
water spilling from her bows. 
We gazed and said nothing. 
Soon she was gone. 

“ Quarter throttle, 


Fruity. 
Out lines and at *’em,’ Marble 
ordered as we headed for home. 

We struck one small school 


that in ten exciting minutes 
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yielded «a dozen mackerel of the 
big, deep-water kind. We were 
coiling our lines with satisfied 
smiles, when we sighted another 
boat, black hulled and twice 
our size. 

‘* They’re at those floats,” I 
said. ‘ They’re hauling their 
broken net. Let’s offer a hand.” 

But no sooner had we changed 
course towards them than it 
appeared we were not wanted 
at all. There were four men in 
sea-boots that reached to the 
hem of their black fishermen’s 
jerseys, and one, leaving the 
others to haul, came aft and 
hailed us. ‘*‘ We can manage,” 
he shouted. ‘ “ Keep off.” 

We kept off. ‘ Damned un- 
civil,” was my comment. 

‘** Not really,” Marble said in 
an omniscient tone that con- 
vinced me he’d rolled off these 
coasts before. ‘‘ Don’t be so 
gubernatorial, Fruity. The sea’s 
« queer place. When anyone 
offers help, you don’t just say, 
‘Thanks awfully, old boy,’ and 
then stand him a drink. You 
know that you may have to foot 
a hell of a bill. So if you can 
manage, you say 80, which 
means ‘keep out of my 
pockets.’ ”’ 

“In salvage cases, yes. 
in hauling a net, surely ? ” 

‘“ No, but such laws, not of 
the sea but framed by wart-hogs 
who never go near it, make 
people cautious. Wouldn’t they 
you?” 

I supposed they would. 

A voice came from the bows, 
where Nicola had long been 
silent. ‘To blazes with your 


Not 
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cows, Roly. Aren’t we in for a 
blow?” She seemed a shade 
nervous. The wind, backing 
south-west, had freshened, and 
grey wisps of cloud drifted low 
over a sea that had begun to 
get up. 

“ Tt’s all right. Absolutely,” 
he reassured her. ‘If there is 
a blow, we shall run in before it.”’ 
And, standing up in the stern- 
sheets, he treated us to a sea- 
chanty he said he had learnt 
when pearl-diving off Little- 
hampton in 1826. 

Corsair sped and slowed in 
the grip of a following sea, the 
waves astern looking enormous; 
but she kept as dry as a 
bone and crossed the bar in 
tremendous style with Marble 
bellowing— 


** With a yo-ho-ho ! 
I’m Rumbelly Joe 
And never will know who bore 
me, 
But I’ve dumped more rum 
In me tum-ti-tum 
Than anyone did before me ; 
For yo-ho-ho ! 
I never say NO, 
However you may deplore me, 
And me tum-ti-tum, 
As big as a drum, 
Is a bum I carry before me.”’ 


The Customs man we had 
met in THE JOLLY COCKLE was 
hanging about when we landed. 
“Want to watch that bar. 
Another hour and you'd have 
had it,’ he remarked; and 
Marble, remembering the snugg- 
lers, looked at him coldly. 

“Odd thing,’ he said to me 
as we walked up the hill, “ but 
the chap in the boat who shouted 
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‘We can manage’ was the same 
as the chap who poked his head 
round the pub door and said, 
‘All fixed.’ Remember ? ”’ 

“Why odd? It only means 
that he’s a Cuttlemouth man.” 

“That’s just it, Fruity. 
Satan’s socks! What fun if 
we got mixed up in it! How’d 
that suit you, you jolly old pro- 
consul ? ”’ 

Having no idea what he was 
talking about, I remained pro- 
consular. 


Next day was warm, bright, 
and windless. After breakfast— 

** The whole place has died on 
us,’’ Marble remarked on failing 
to buy a morning paper in the 
town. “ Apart from sixty-three 
dogs and a fumble of curates 
riding ladies’ bicycles, I saw no 
one at all.” 

“Tt’s Sunday,’ I reminded 
him. ‘* We lie becalmed in the 
storm-centre of the Cuttlemouth 
Brethren.” 

‘*Let’s go up-river today,” 
Nicola suggested; and we all 
went to look at the large-scale 
map of the estuary that Plym- 
sole had left pinned up in the 
hall. 

‘“ What marvellous names! 
Mulberry Hill, Pindrop Point, 
Friar’s Bottom, Clovertop, and 
—there, up that creek—Dumble- 
down. Do we tumble down 
Dumbledown, or don’t we?” 

“We get stuck in the mud,” 
said Marble. ‘“ Like yesterday, 
we must wait till afternoon ; 
then we can go up on the last of 
the flow and return on the ebb.” 

And so it was. Going aboard 
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at three o’clock, we were soon 
clear of the shuttling harbour 
traffic and holding a middle 
course up the estuary. At 
first there was little to see but 
shores of glistening mud, stuck 
full of the debris of broken 
ships, but as the waterway 
narrowed the hills closed in and 
the acres of mud became reed- 
beds backed by grassy slopes 
and fringing phalanxes of trees. 
After the heave of the sea, 
Corsair’s smooth passage seemed 
like a drive through the country 
in an open car. 

** You see,’’ Marble explained, 
“if we did go aground, this 
tide would refloat us in no time, 
and by taking a sounding up 
Dumbledown Creek we can 
reckon how long it will be safe 
to stay.” He pointed inland. 
“See that noble mansion up 


there on the hill? That was my 
home till my father died when 
I was twelve.” 

“Oh, Roly,” said Nicola. 

* What a chap you are,” I 


said. “Why didn’t you tell 
us you were an old Cuttle- 
mouthian ? ”’ 

** Because you'd have thought 
I knew the place like the inside 
of my hat, which I don’t. 
Hardly ever came here. There’s 
a valley the other side of the 
hill that leads down to Gan- 
ister Cove, where I did all my 
paddling and sailing as a boy. 
Hard-a-starboard! Here’s the 
entrance to the creek.” 

It was deep and narrow, but 
widened out after a winding 
mile to «a delta-like reach of 
steep wooded islets, one of 
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which, much larger than the 
rest, had a stream trickling 
down it and a rickety building 
perched half-way up the rock- 
strewn slope. This was Dumble- 
down, and if the map were right, 
it was joined to the mainland 
on the farther side by a rough 
causeway over the mud. 
Marble, after more tidal reckon- 
ings, said we could have a 
couple of hours ashore. 

My idea was to have tea in 
the boat, which we did, and 
afterwards snooze in the sun. 
That, however, was not to be; 
for no sooner had we washed 
the mud off our gum-boots than 
Nicola drove us uphill to explore 
the building we had seen. 

“* Well!” she exclaimed when 
we got there. ‘ What a place 
for a shop!” 

Much patched and crooked 
with age, it was a double 
cottage built of stone and slate. 
One half, with its windows 
bricked up and a huge padlock 
on the door, seemed to be used 
as a store; the other had a 
lintel- board on which MRS 
GAMBLE—SWEETS was unevenly 
painted in white. Nicola lifted 
the latch, and we followed her in. 

Sweets, forsooth! The place 
was a jungle, a forest of fal- 
lals and knick-knacks. Dumped 
higgledy-piggledy on shelves and 
benches set at all angles about 
the room were boxes of beads, 
trinkets, cheap china, pop-guns, 
sea-shells, lollipops, pincushions, 
liquorice boot-laces, bottles of 
home-made wine—just one or 
two of every small, cheap thing 
one could think of. And seated 
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on a stool in their midst, knitt- 
ing a seaman’s blue muffler, was 
Mrs Gamble herself, pink, plump, 
double-chinned, peering over 
steel-rimmed spectacles. 

“Come in, me dear,’ she 
invited in a mumbly voice. 
“A lovely day it is.” Then, 
turning unerringly to Marble— 
“You'll be wanting some nice 
chocolates for the lady, is it?” 

She rose with an effort and 
began to totter round the 
shelves, searching in what 
seemed the most unlikely places. 
‘* Now where did I put ’em?” 
She peered into a cardboard 
shoe-box. “No, not there!” 
Still mumbling gently to her- 
self, she drifted out of the room 
and presently returned with a 
one-pound carton, which she 
opened and tilted over the 
mouth of a large paper-bag. 

“Oh, can’t I have the box?” 
Nicola cried. 

But Mrs Gamble, who was 
deaf, merely smiled and nodded. 

“She wants the box,’’ Marble 
yelled in her ear. 

She nodded again. ‘“ Lovely 
choes,” she said, and tipped 
them, crinkly paper and all, 
into the bag. ‘‘ There you are, 
sir. No, I don’t hold with they 
coupons. Twelve shillings it is.” 

Marble paid. ‘“ You think 
I was had for a mug, don’t 
you?’ he said when we were 
outside. 

Nicola uttered a chocolatey 
ery of joy. ‘“ They’re filled 
with liqueurs! Real liqueurs!” 

“So you didn’t spot the name 
on the box? It was Espadon 
Fréres, Paris.” 
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“The wicked old dame! I 
wonder where she got them.” 

** Where the greengrocer gets 
his half Coronas,” I suggested. 

On a grassy slope among 
rocks and trees we helped her 
to eat them. After which there 
was a long silence while Marble 
and I lay flat on our backs and 
Nicola sat with her sketch-book 
open on her knees. Once I 
thought I heard men’s voices 
somewhere below, and the bump 
of oars. Then I must have 
dozed. 

“ Roly ! 
up » 

‘“* What is it ? ’’ Marble asked, 
looking over her shoulder at a 
page of writing in blood-red 
crayon. 

“A portrait of Mrs Gamble. 
Listen— 


Humphrey, wake 


If your bent is for a ramble, 
A stumble anda... .”’ 


** Not ‘ stumble,’”’ he said. 
“Do shut up. Now I must 
start all over again— 


If your bent is for a ramble, 

A stumble and a scramble 

Where tumbles Dumbledown above 
the sea, 

And you are wanting something 
simple, 

Like a candle or a thimble 

Or a sample jof her purple bramble 


tea, 

Then call on Mrs Gamble, 

Who has dimples and is ample, 

And now is not as nimble as needs 
be 

To cope with all the jumble 

In her cabin, soon to crumble, 

Where tumbles Dumbledown above 
the sea. 
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Yet you'll never hear her grumble, 

As she fumbles in that jungle 

For the thimble or the candle or the 
tea-— 

Just a gentle mimble-mamble, 

An unobtrusive rumble, 

Like the mumble of a 
bumble-bee. 


humble 


There! Isn’t that frabjous ?” 
* T still think ‘ stumble’. . .”’ 
‘Leave him to burst with 

envy,’ I advised. ‘‘ Before he 

tries to cap it, let’s go and 
explore another creek.”’ 

They thought this a good 
idea, saying they had ‘ done’ 
Dumbledown, there was nothing 
more to see. But there they 
were wrong. Striking a small, 
stony track and following it 
downhill, we came to another 
part of the shore where several 
huge boulders, standing high 
above the reeds, leant towards 
each other to form a kind of 
grotto; and there, dumped 
among ferns in an untidy heap, 
were about three dozen small 
wooden cases, sodden with sea- 
water and bearing neither name 
nor mark. 

We went closer to investi- 
gate. ‘Anything to declare?” 
Marble asked, and lifted one to 
test its weight. ‘‘ That news- 
paper johnny doesn’t know what 
he’s missed. Look at the facts 
—that red sail legging it back to 
France, plug-ugly and his pals 
hauling a net in mid-channel, and 
now this. I'd like to know what 
old Ma Gamble’s got in her 
storeroom.”’ 

‘“Come ye out o° that!” said 
a rough voice, and we turned to 
find our retreat cut off by four 
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men of unpleasing aspect lined 
up behind us. As one of them, 
« head taller than the others, 
was plug-ugly, at least we knew 
who they were. 

** Who be ye, an’ what t’hell 
business ye got nosin’ around 
here?’ he demanded. 

‘**Who am I?” Marble replied 
jauntily. “Oh, I’m quite a 
humble person, but my friend 
here is the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury.” 

One of the younger men 
grinned. Plug-ugly did not. 

He looked formidable. 
‘** Whoever ye be, I’ve a mind 
to take the three 0’ ye an’ stick 
your heads in the mud.” 

‘** You'd better hop it back to 
the boat if you get a chance,” 
L said to Nicola, who shook her 
head. 

** Look here,’’ Marble 
with a change of front. ‘“* We 
won't pretend not to have 
guessed how you came by that 
little lot, but we do say that we 
are the last people to split on 
you. We're free-traders, you 
see, and take off our hats to 
anyone who manages to diddle 
the Government on that score. 
Look at the way it diddles us, 
over drink and tobacco, for 
instance, only to chuck the swag 
away on some comic scheme to 
grow watercress in the Sahara. 
It’s just tit for tat. Be sure we 
won't give you away.”’ 

‘That’s as may be. What 
was ye doin’ layin’ off-shore 
yesterday ? ”’ 

“ Watching the Queen Mary 
and trying to catch mackerel,” 
I said. 


said, 
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‘“* That’s as may be,’ plug- 
ugly repeated. Still louring, he 
was clearly uncertain how to deal 
with us. 

“Don’t look so solemn, 
Fruity,” Marble said. “I’ve 
just had a bright idea.” He 
turned to plug-ugly. “ You 
don’t happen to remember my 
father, Sir Charles Marble, do 
you, who used to live here- 
abouts ?”’ 

“ What’s that? Ye be his 
son?’ The change in his ex- 
pression was like the sun break- 
ing through a _ thunder-head. 
He spoke to his pals—‘* You’m 
all too young to remember old 
Shut-eye, but ye heard me tell 
of un often enough.” 

They nodded, grinning. 

“Why, Cap’n,” he said to 
Marble, ‘‘’twas only t’other 
day I was comparin’ of un with 
the money-bags has got the Big 
House now. ‘ Mornin’, me man,’ 
he says when I meets un, his 
nose stuck up in the air. But 
your dad—our J.P. he were— 
he’d give me a look an’ say, 
‘ Joe, ye young slubber-degullion, 
I’ve got me eye on ye, I have, 
an’ I’ll bloody well take the hide 
off ye if ever I catch ye wrong 
side o’ me fences.’ A proper 
gentleman, he were. 

‘* An’ come a day when he 
did catch me, just come ashore 
with a pretty parcel o’ stuff I'd 
been fishin’ for at dusk. We 
calls it fishin’, you see? ‘ What 
ye got there, Joe?’ he asks, 
lookin’ down at a pile o’ boxes, 
like you be now. ‘A few toys 
for the children, Squire,’ I says, 
feelin’ meself shake in me boots. 
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‘Good!’ he says without a 
wink. ‘Me boy ’—that’d be 
you, Cap’n—‘ would like some, 
so just take a couple o’ boxes 
up to the road an’ bung 
‘em in me trap.’ An’ off 
goes old Shut-eye with two 
cases 0’ the best French brandy 
in the boot. 

** An’ now, Cap’n, if you don’t 
mind makin’ off inland for a 
matter o’ twenty minutes, we'll 
get this lot shifted. A rum go, 
it is. When you was a-talkin’ 
80 free about free-traders, I was 
minded o’ your dad, but little 
thought now to be shakin’ his 
son by the hand.” 

We shook hands all round, 
with expressions of mutual 
admiration, though I can’t say 
I approved Marble’s description 
of smuggling as one of the 
‘higher callings.’ After which, 
we wandered for a while on the 
other side of the island, watched 
with interest a small van creep- 
ing across the causeway from 
the mainland, and then returned 
to the boat. 

There was no one in sight, but 
as we pushed off, Joe’s head 
rose above a clump of reeds. 
‘“*Mind how ye go,” he called 
after us. ‘ Ye’d best put in at 
Clovertop Steps an’ go back by 
the road.” 

The tide was right, so what 
did he mean? No one could 
guess until, about half-way to 
the main estuary, I noticed the 
box lying on the floor-boards. 

“A neat bit of work,” I said. 
“To keep us quiet, they’ve 
made us accessories after the 
fact.” 

B 
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But the others would not have 
that. No, it was a gift from 
friends, and anyway what was 
in it? While I took the helm, 
Marble levered up the top, and 
with a glad ery of “ Yo-ho-ho 
and a bottle of Mumm!” re- 
vealed four quarts of champagne 
lying snug in their straw over- 
coats. 

And now we did a foolish 
thing. Thinking that the 
bottles, carried separately, 
would be less conspicuous than 
the box, we threw it overboard, 
only to realise later that, with 
us in shirt-sleeves and Nicola 
in a summery frock, we had 
no means of concealing them 
at all. 

** What we need is a yard of 
thin rope,”’ she said. ‘‘ Where I 
lived when I was little, the 
poachers’ wives used to walk 
home with the salmon tied by 
their tails under their skirts.”’ 

“You are still little,” I said. 
** They'd stick out all round and 
be spotted at once.” 

“* Not if I tie the necks a few 
inches apart, so that they all 
hang down in front. I’m sure 
there’s some rope in that locker, 
only Roly won’t look.” 

In the end we _ jielded. 
“There!’’ she said, as a signal 
that we could now withdraw 
our gaze from the landscape. 
‘** How’s that?” 

The view, at least from the 
front, was quite good. But 
the nearest taxi might be miles 
from Clovertop Steps, and she 
could not walk far like that. We 
must land her and her cargo 
at Customs Wharf, she insisted. 
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Which is what we did, I with 
some apprehension, they appar- 
ently unperturbed. 

“I only hope I don’t clink 
going up the ladder,” she said 
to Marble. 

‘* Clink’s where you'll end up, 
my girl, if you do.” 

“TI don’t think I like that 
possessive pronoun,” she said 
demurely. 

‘And I'll believe in that 
possessive husband when I see 
him.” 

“ Roly, I won’t be...” 

All this while we were tying 
up! ‘ For God’s sake, will you 
two ...,” I had begun, when 
the sight of a Custom’s jersey 
topped by a strange face checked 
me. Stout and genial, he looked 
just the type to hold one in talk, 
as in fact he did, the moment 
we set foot on the quay. Worse 
still, he kept staring specula- 
tively at Nicola, who, carelessly 
standing sideways on, presented 
a profile far less innocent than 
her face. 

The importunate fellow 
seemed not only to want to 
know all about us, but also to 
tell us all about himself. At 
the last, when a chance came to 
break away, he said something 
to Marble I did not hear, but 
which caused him to turn a 
rich shade of tomato, and her to 
let out a clink and a muffled 
shriek. ‘Shut up!” I whis- 
pered desperately, knowing that 
if she started giggling we were 
lost. I seized her arm and 
gave her a shake, with the 
result that another glassy 
detonation rang out. Somehow, 
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not daring to look back, we led 
her, still clinking, away. 

Marble wouldn’t say; it was 
Nicola who told me. “ My 
wife’s expecting, too,” the 
Customs man had said. 


When one lacks the right 
kind of glass for champagne, 
the only possible substitute, say 
connoisseurs, is a silver tankard. 
They are right. The late Mr 
Kiniver’s prowess at darts hav- 
ing furnished TWELVETREES with 
four of them, we were exactly 
suited. 

For Mrs Kiniver could not be 
left out; and having been 
brought in, she shed prejudice 
like a mantle and entertained 
us with a series of spicy anec- 
dotes, each of which began with 
a nod at the photograph on the 
mantelshelf and ended with— 
“A terrible one, he were.” 
Such, indeed, is the power of the 
grape that when, about the hour 
of the third cork-pop, Marble 
gave us an unseasonable Song 
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for Teetotallers, we accepted it 
with uncritical applause— 


‘* Now leaves are off the frosty 
copse 
And finches crop the holly, 
We knock the tops off ginger pops 
And feel absurdly jolly ; 
We prance about at local hops, 
Let prudence wait on folly, 
And swap a box of lollipops 
For Sue or doxy Dolly. 
Now leaves are off the 
copse 
And finches crop the holly, 
We skip and hop like Hottentots 
And tease the parson’s polly ; 
We take pot-shots at dismal cops, 
We bust the barmaid’s brolly, 
With hot gavottes and turkey- 
trots 
We banish melancholy. 


frosty 


When leaves are off the frosty 
copse 

And finches crop the holly, 

Then ginger pops and 
stops 

Us chaps from being jolly. 


nothing 


By Golly !”’ 
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MEMORIAL IN VALENNE. 


BY NOEL QUARTERMAIN. 


I MIGHT say to you: 
“France? Yes, I have been 
there, during the war and after. 
I fought on the Normandy 
beaches and it was not very 
pleasant.” I could add, ‘* And 
the north is infernally dull and 
uninteresting, and the south is 
hot and dry.” I could say that, 
but I do not think I would. If 
you asked me about France at 
all, I would probably think of 
Valenne, and the old, brown 
mountains of Provence. It is 


a strange fact how often one 
judges another country merely 
by the knowledge and under- 
standing of one small part of 
it. Familiarity breeds respect, I 


suppose. 

I came upon Valenne quite 
by accident. It was the first 
summer after the war, I re- 
member, that I returned to 
France. I had some vague idea 
that I would motor straight 
down to the south and across 
the border at Menton into Italy. 
That is what I thought I would 
do—I smile even now when I 
think of it. 

Dusk was already falling as I 
drove along the dusty mountain 
road. The sun was dipping 
slowly behind the peaks, and the 
rocky summits looked as if they 
were on fire. Away over in the 
east there was a full moon, 
bright and clear against the 
pale blue of the sky, and ahead 
of me I could just see the 


Mediterranean shimmering in 
the distance. I had not thought 
France could look so unutter- 
ably peaceful. I admit I was 
pleasantly surprised. A little 
farther on I saw a peasant 
scything grass at the roadside. 
He glanced up at me quickly— 
his brown, wizened face creased 
in a smile—and called out a 
greeting. I shouted something 
back, but I do not remember 
what it was. 

The road began to slope 
suddenly, and as I put my foot 
on the brake I felt the wheels 
skid over the stones. Another 
mile or so and I came to a bend, 
and in a flash the whole of the 
valley was spread before me 
and, below, the lights of Valenne 
were twinkling as brightly as 
the evening star. Very slowly 
I followed the mountain road 
down until I came to the old, 
cracked cobbles, and the narrow 
twisted streets that I was soon 
to know so well. 

There was only one hotel in 
Valenne—Hotel de la Poste, it 
called itself. It was not easy to 
find, and I must have taken a 
dozen or so wrong turnings 
before I suddenly came face to 
face with an old, white build- 
ing, ivy-covered, and with an 
unimposing doorway. It was 
not much better inside. The 
entrance hall was dark and 
smelt unpleasantly of carbolic 
soap and stale tobacco, and the 
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cross-eyed receptionist regarded 
me with suspicion which soon 
changed, rather unfortunately, 
to admiration when she dis- 
covered I could speak her own 
language. It inclined her to- 
wards a lengthy conversation 
on the antiquity of the hotel— 
which I could well believe—but 
the carbolic soap and tobacco 
got the better of me, so I cut 
her short and wandered out 
into the street. 

It was still quite early, and I 
walked aimlessly along the road, 
wondering what to do with 
myself. It did not appear that 
there would be much in the way 
of company or entertainment 
that evening, or so I thought. 
A bead-curtain swung violently 
outwards a few yards in front 
of me, and a young hooligan 
came rushing out of a dark 
doorway and raced off down 


the street, yelling. A cat mewed 
faintly beneath a window-sill, 
and here and there pools of 
yellow light splashed on to the 


cobbles. A _ strong smell of 
garlic floated out into the air. 
Somewhere a band was playing. 
IT came upon the square quite 
suddenly, without any warning 
at all, and the change from the 
murkiness of the narrow streets 
to the spaciousness of the Place 
de la République surprised me. 
I think almost every person in 
Valenne must have been in the 
square that evening. And I 
had thought the town deserted 
and dull! Across the cobbles 
on the -far side stood a café— 
Henri’s café. I walked towards 
it quickly, dodging in and out 
among the crowds of people. 
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I think Old Jacques Metayer 
was the first person I saw in 
that café. Or maybe it was 
Jacques who saw me first; I 
cannot remember the details 
very clearly. I looked at him 
simply because I could not help 
it. He was sitting in the far 
corner alone, watching me very 
quietly, leaning forward in his 
chair and resting his chin on the 
cane he had with him. I smiled 
dubiously, and for a minute or 
two he took no notice. He just 
sat there, staring at me, with 
a far-away look in his eyes. 
Then, for no apparent reason, 
he beckoned to me, and simply 
because I had no choice, I 
walked across to his table. 

It was Henri himself, the busy, 
fat little proprietor of the café, 
who interrupted this strange 
meeting. He came bustling 
forward, his pink face glisten- 
ing with the heat, and his 
small ragged moustache fairly 
bristling. 

“You want for a _ table, 
huh ? ” he asked in English. 

I was surprised. “ How did 
you know I was English ? ” 

He spread his hands in a 
broad gesture. ‘ Maybe be- 
cause of the way you walk 
across the square, huh? I do 
not know, I only guess. I met 
many Englishmen during the 
war. You want something to 
drink? Then you sit down 
here with old Jacques. He 
knows how to make you at 
home.”’ 

Henri winked heavily, and 
disappeared towards the laby- 
rinthine depths at the back of 
the café. 
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I looked at Jacques. ‘“‘ Why 
did you beckon?” I asked in 
French. 

He regarded me gravely for 
a while without speaking. “I 
thought you were Francois 
Beaujeu,” he said at last. “TI 
am sorry for the mistake.” 

I shook my head. “ Please, 
you must not apologise.’ And 
then, curiously, ‘‘ Who is Fran- 
cois Beaujeu ? ”’ 

Jacques clicked his teeth and 
sighed heavily. ‘‘ Is or was, we 
do not know.” 

I waited for him to explain. 

‘During the war,” he said 
slowly, ‘‘he joined the French 
Resistance movement. You 
understand, of course, what 
that means. He helped people 
to escape; many of them were 
British, Then the Germans 
found out, and they took him 
away.” He stopped. 

“Yes?” I said gently. 
‘* Then what happened ? ”’ 

He shook his head sadly. 
‘‘ We do not know. They took 
him to Germany and we have 
heard nothing more since.” 

‘* He will come back,” I said 
doubtfully. 

Jacques smiled at me. ‘* Per- 
haps. You know better than I 
do about these things.” 

“Me?” I was surprised. 
“T do not think so. But I am 
sure you would have heard by 
now had anything happened.” 

“Maybe,” said Jacques heavily. 
‘* Perhaps I shall never know. 
It is fate, you understand ?”’ 
He looked past me over my 
shoulder. ‘‘ Here comes Henri 
with your drink.” 

Henri bustled up to the table, 
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grinning broadly. ‘‘ You have 
this on me,” he stated. ‘“‘ You 
are my guest tonight. Any- 
thing else you want, you call 
for Henri, and in a wink ’’—he 
snapped his fingers—‘ it will 
be on the table. You are 
hungry? But, of course, all 
Englishmen are hungry,’ and 
Henri shook with laughter. “TI 
will cook you a steak, huh? ” 

‘Is he always like that?” I 
asked when he had disappeared 
between the tables once more. 

Jacques smiled. ** Often. 
Henri is a good man. He is 
always kind.’ He glanced out 
across the square. ‘* Why are 
you here?” he asked abruptly. 

I was a little taken aback by 
his sudden question. ‘‘ Quite 
by accident,” I assured him. 
‘* T think I took the wrong road. 
Tomorrow, maybe, I will cross 
into Italy.’ 

‘** Ah, Italy ’°—Jacques made 
a slight movement with his 
hand. ‘Why don’t you stay 
here, just for a few days? ”’ 

“Well...” I hesitated, 
hardly liking to refuse the in- 
vitation, and yet at the same 
time not finding it easy to say I 
did not wish to. 

Suddenly he leant forward 
and touched my arm. ‘See 
the people in the square?” he 
asked, nodding towards them. 
‘‘ They are arguing. They have 
done that each night for the 
last week. Argue, argue, argue, 
it is all they can think of. And 
what about?” He trailed off. 

“Well,” I asked boldly, 
‘* what about ? ” 

He shook his head. 
very stupid. 


* It is so 
You see, every 
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village around here is building 
@ memorial. You understand ? 
But the Mayor of Valenne, he 
is different. He decides he will 
be original, so he says he will 
build a memorial chapel.” 

‘“*T think that is a good idea,” 
I remarked blandly. 

Old Jacques glared at me 
over the top of his cane. ‘‘ Wait, 
I have not finished. You 
English, you jump to con- 
clusions so quickly.” Having 
effectively silenced me, he took 
his own time. ‘‘ They are argu- 
ing,” he continued, ‘ because 
they cannot decide who shall 
lay the foundation stone.” 
There was just the faintest hint 
of laughter in his voice. 

‘““Who have they proposed?” 
I asked. 

“The Mayor, of course, being 
the most important person in 
the town.” He half closed his 
eyes. 

“Yes? Who else?” 

A broad grin spread over 
his wrinkled face. ‘‘ Me,” he 
whispered, ‘‘ because I am so 
old.” 

“It is because they respect 
you,”’ I answered, and then I 
stared at him. ‘ And they are 
arguing about that? How 
ridiculous.” 

‘“ Well,” Jacques demanded 
sharply, ‘‘ who would you pro- 
pose ?” 

** You, I believe, but then I 
have not met the Mayor.” 

“Ah,” and old Jacques 
nodded wisely, ‘‘ you have not 
met the Mayor.” 

I was silent for a while, 
wondering what I really should 
do in the circumstances. I 
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looked up at the moon, a pale 
vanilla globe above the moun- 
tain peaks, and the twinkling 
stars overhead. It was quiet 
outside the town; I could just 
see the mountain road climbing 
the valley. It looked white and 
deserted, like a small, winding 
stream. 

“What would happen if 
Frangois Beaujeu returned ? ” 
I asked suddenly. 

A look of pain crossed old 
Jacques’s face, and he shook his 
head doubtfully. ‘‘ Then there 
would be three factions, not 


two, and many people would be 
demanding that Francois lay 
is a hero, 

He paused 


the stone. He 
you understand ? ”’ 
reflectively. 

“Would you mind if it was 
him ?’’ I asked gently. 

He shook his head. “It 
might be better that way,” he 
answered quietly. “I am too 
old; it does not matter to me. 
It was not my wish that I 
should lay a foundation stone. 
I am content just to watch the 
building of the chapel.” He 
rose stiffly and smiled as I stood 
up with him. ‘“ You will like 
Italy,’’ he said. 

‘* I might see you in the morn- 
ing before I go,’ I said doubt- 
fully. 

There was a mischievous 
twinkle in his eyes as he turned 
away. ‘You, too?” he asked. 
“You see, Valenne is like a 
spider’s web; you cannot get 
away from it unless you are 
compelled. I knew that seventy 
years ago.” 

It was gone midnight when 
I returned along the dark, 
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narrow streets to the Hotel de 
la Poste. 


Jacques had been right when 
he called Valenne a_ spider’s 
web. He was right, too, when 
he said I would not get away 
very easily. I had no desire to. 
I can laugh now, looking back 
on it, because it was Jacques 
who made me want to remain. 
It was Jacques who surreptiti- 
ously planned my movements 
each day, and showed me the 
overwhelming kindliness and 
friendliness of the town. It was 
he who sent me climbing the 
mountains, or delving among 
the fields for ruins of castles, 
or racing up to the head of 
the valley for a view of the 
amphitheatre. 

Later, he admitted he was 
endeavouring to keep me in 
Valenne for reasons of his own. 


Not that I minded. I had grown 
fond of the old man, and besides 
I enjoyed wandering along the 
cobbled streets, exploring and 
poking about down the alley- 
ways and round the houses. I 


wondered what would be the 
end of it all, and it was not until 
I had been there a week, that I 
realised I ought to be in Naples 
to meet some friends of mine. 

That evening I went along to 
Henri’s café determined to say 
I was leaving in the morning. 
Jacques was there already, at 
his usual table, and he smiled at 
me as I sat down. He appeared 
unusually pleased with himself, 
and I wondered vaguely what 
was brewing. From somewhere 
Henri’s rotund figure loomed up 
in front of us. 


. cradled 
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“You like Valenne?” he 
beamed. ‘“‘I am so very glad. 
It is a good place, huh?” He 
swept a mixture of bottles and 
glasses from the table, and 
them in his arms. 
“More drinks? You wait just 
one minute and I will get them.” 

I turned at once to Jacques 
as Henri bustled away. “ To- 
morrow . . .,’’ I began firmly. 

Jacques held up his hand and 
looked at me gravely. ‘ Listen, 
I have a proposition to make 
first. If you do not like it, 
you can only refuse, and then 
you may go tomorrow as you 
wished.”’ 

“So you know?” I asked, 
surprised. 

He smiled gently. ‘I could 
not hope to keep you longer 
than a week. But it is sufficient. 
No, please, let me finish first.’ 
He rested his chin on the top of 
his cane and stared across the 
lamp-lit square. ‘“ Today I 
have been to see the Mayor 
about an idea of mine. At 
first he was surprised and a 
little bewildered, but he raised 
no objections. I explained, and 
he understands why, as I 
thought he would. And now 
it is he who requests that I 
should ask you. If you are will- 
ing . . .”’ he broke off abruptly. 

There was a commotion on 
the other side of the square, 
and a small crowd had begun to 
collect. It grew swiftly, even 
while we watched, and a sudden 
burst of cheering broke out. 
I glanced quickly at Jacques, 
and saw to my surprise he was 
trembling slightly. 

“What is it?’ I asked. 
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He shook his head. 
he whispered. 
see.”’ 

Presently a figure in priest’s 
robes detached itself from 
the crowd and walked swiftly 
across towards us. Jacques did 
not move. He just sat there, 
resting heavily on his cane and 
staring out across the square, 
while the priest pushed his way 
through the tables. I looked 
at him almost reproachfully, 
wondering why he must needs 
cause a disturbance at such an 
inopportune moment. But he 
brushed lightly past me and 
caught Jacques gaily by the 
hand. 

“You see,” he cried, almost 
merrily, ‘I am home at last, 
father. I hope you did not 


** Wait,” 
* You will soon 


doubt that I would come?” 
His eyes twinkled mischievously. 
Jacques smiled at him gently, 


and turned tome. ‘“ This is my 
son, Francois Beaujeu,’’ he said, 
with an apologetic look on his 
face. 

There is no denying, | was 
bewildered. I had no idea what 
was happening, save that most 
people seemed to be singing and 
dancing in the square and Fran- 
cois was begging them to stop. 
I looked doubtfully at Jacques, 
but there was such a look of 
peace and contentment on his 
old, wrinkled face, that I had 
not the heart to disturb him. 
But some time, and somehow, 
he was going to have to do some 
explaining. Presently I got up, 
but when I turned to go, he laid 
@ restraining hand on my arm. 

** You will not leave here?” 
he asked. 
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“* To-morrow,’ I assured him. 
‘*T should be in Naples already.”’ 

He nodded. ‘“ You are angry 
with me, because there is some- 
thing you do not understand. 
I am sorry, but tonight I cannot 
explain. Maybe you will go in 
the afternoon ? ”’ 

I hesitated, uncertain what 
to do. I was curious to know 
the exact story, but, on the other 
hand, I was already overdue 
in Italy. My curiosity got the 
better of me. 

“Very well,” I conceded, 
‘until to-morrow afternoon. But 
it must not be any later.” 

Old Jacques ignored the con- 
cession. ‘I have another idea. 
In the morning, you must climb 
up the valley and walk through 
the pine forest. It will be 
very beautiful. You need not 
come back until it is time to 
leave.” 

“Buti thought . 
rupted. 

He smiled at me. “ Forgive 
me; I would like the morning 
with my son, I have not seen 
him since the Germans took 
him away. But when you re- 
turn I shall be waiting for you, 
and then I will explain.” 

How could I possibly refuse 
him? I admit I was puzzled 
to know what he was being 
so mysterious about, and why 
he was so anxious to keep me 
anchored in Valenne. But 
somehow, I found I did not 
mind. And when I said good- 
night to him and wandered 
back to the Hotel de la Poste 
and the cross-eyed receptionist, 
I was humming the song the 
band was playing in the square. 

B2 
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The full heat of the afternoon 
was burning down on the valley 
as I returned to Valenne. the 
following day. The white road 
was hot and thick with dust 
which rose in little clouds each 
time I lifted my feet. I began 
to wonder why I had obeyed 
Jacques Metayer’s wish to walk 
through the pine forest. Already 
I had forgotten that it had 
almost been too hard for me to 
tear myself away from it. 

A few hundred yards outside 
the town I saw Jacques sitting 
by the roadside waiting for me, 
and as I approached he beck- 
oned to me, and I remembered 
dimly that was how we had 
first met. 

“Please sit down,” he said, 
prodding the ground with his 
stick. “Just rest for a few 
minutes, then we will return to 
the hotel and you shall leave 
Valenne.”’ 

I sat down obediently. Per- 
haps I should have known better. 
[ ought to have said: ‘“‘ No, we 
will talk as we walk back to 
Valenne,” but I did not. Later, 
I excused myself ; I argued that 
I felt hot and sleepy. 

“You would like to know 
about my son?” Jacques was 
saying, and I nodded. ‘“ Per- 
haps I should have told you 
about him before. Will you 
understand when I say I 
did not want sympathy? Any- 
thing else, even praise, but not 
sympathy.” 

“IT do understand,” I said 
gently. 

He nodded, and stared back 
along the dusty road towards 
the town. 
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‘* When the Germans came,” 
he said quietly, “ Francois 
changed his name from Metayer 
to Beaujeu, so that anything he 
might do should not incriminate 
me.” 

‘“* He was a priest,” I objected. 

Jacques smiled sadly. “If 
the worst came to the worst, 
such scruples would not be 
observed. To the Germans he 
was just another human being ; 
an enemy, in fact, with a name 
and a family. That is why he 
preferred to alter his name. He 
at least wanted to be sure I was 
safe.’ He paused for an instant. 
“T did not want it that way. 
[ am an old man. What had I 
to fear? But it made him 
happy, and he refused to join 
the Resistance unless I agreed.” 

I said nothing. There did 
not seem to be anything I could 
say, anyway. He had already 
stated that he did not want 
sympathy. 

Then he smiled at me. 
“When you first came to 
Valenne,” he went on, “I told 
you about the idea for a mem- 
orial chapel and the argument 
over the laying of the foundation 
stone. Two days later, I re- 
ceived a deputy from the Mayor 
to ask me to lay it. He was 
representing the people of Val- 
enne: it was they who had 
requested it. I accepted re- 
luctantly. It was not what I 
had wanted.” He glanced 
quickly at the ground. “TI did 
not even deserve it.” 

“You did,” I said firmly. 
‘*T do not believe that.” 

He laughed. ‘‘ You pay so 
many compliments,’’ he mused, 
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“and you do not think about 
them first. And besides, I do 
not think you know me very 
well yet.” 

“T have known you for a 
week,” I retorted quickly. 

He raised his eyebrows. 
that so long?” 

“Long enough,” I answered 
promptly, and stopped. 

Jacques did not seem to mind. 
He threw back his head and 
roared with laughter until tears 
came into his eyes. When he 
had recovered he stood up 
slowly and waited for me. 

‘** Come,” he said, “ I will tell 
you the rest as we walk back to 
Valenne. 

“TI told you,” he continued 
as we walked along the road 
towards the town, “that 
although I was aware of the 
honour the Mayor was bestow- 


“ Is 


ing on me, it was not my idea. 
I had thought of something 


else. Yesterday I was on the 
point of telling you, when my 
son returned so suddenly, and 
I was not able to. I was not 
even sure that he would agree. 
[ should have known better. 
In a way, he was even more 
pleased than I.” 

“ What,” I asked at once, 
“on earth is all this secrecy 
about ?”’ 

We had reached the outskirts 
of the town, and Jacques stopped 
and glanced up at me. 

‘*T have probably explained 
this to you very badly,” he 
said. ‘“ But now I am speaking 
on behalf of the Mayor, my son, 
and the people of Valenne.”’ 

** Yes,” I asked tentatively, 
wondering what was coming. 
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“Will you lay the foundation 
stone for the memorial chapel?” 

There was a sudden silence. 
For a moment it seemed as if 
the heat had vanished from the 
sun. I could not look at Jacques. 
I could not even look at Valenne. 
I glanced up at the mountains 
and the sunlight glinting on the 
brown rocks. 

“Yes,” I said at last. “ If 
that is what you would like. 
Thank you.” I could not say 
anything else, just then. But 
Jacques understood. 

He smiled gently. ‘‘ Francois 
is waiting for us,” he said 
quietly. ‘Shall we go?” 

I met Francois in the town, 
and he grasped my hands 
warmly. 

“It is ‘yes’?” he asked, 
with a boyish grin on his face. 
““T am so glad. It is what my 
father wanted most of all. It 
is what I wanted, what we all 
wanted. See, we must go and 
tell Henri; he can hardly wait 
to hear.”” He laughed and flung 
an arm round my shoulders. 

I stopped suddenly and asked 
abruptly: “‘ Jacques wanted this 
from the very beginning, didn’t 
he?” 

Frangois nodded. “It was 
because I helped many British 
people to escape, and he thought 
I would not return. You under- 
stand? Also, because you are 
almost like a second son to him. 
Does that seem very strange: 
to you?” He turned away., 
“* Henri,”’ he called out to the’ 
small, familiar figure ahead of 
us, “ your café will not be empty 
tonight.” 

I turned back to Jacques. 
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‘“‘Thank you,’ I said quietly. 
“You understand how I feel. 
It is more than an honour. 
You will forgive me if I do not 
say anything else.”’ 

Old Jacques Metayer’s eyes 
twinkled mischievously. ‘‘ And 
you forgive me for forcing you 
to remain in Valenne against 
your will?” 

I stared at him. “ But it was 
not against my will.’ 

He smiled distantly. “I 
believe that, and because of it, 
I am very happy.” 


I never reached Italy. I laid 
the foundation stone for the 
memorial chapel and lingered 
on in Valenne, and it was well 
into September before I finally 
went. On the last day, I drove 
out of the town and along the 
dusty road towards the moun- 
tains. Jacques was waiting for 
me a little way outside the town, 
and I pulled up sharply beside 
him. 

He smiled at me. ‘ You like 
France a little better now?’ he 
asked. 

I stared at him. So he had 
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known all along how I had felt 
when I arrived in Valenne. 

** Yes,”’ I said humbly. 

He nodded. “ That is what 
I wanted,” he said gently, lean- 
ing heavily on his stick. “ It is 
only fair you should understand 
the people you fought for.” 

I looked back at Valenne, 
still and quiet in the sun. 
‘“* Next year I shall return,” I 
promised. 

Jacques straightened himself. 
“*T hoped you would say that,” 
he answered quietly. 

I drove away, and as I rounded 
the bend Jacques was hidden 
from sight. The last glimpse I 
had of Valenne was from the 
mountain road, but I did not 
stop, and soon even the valley 
had disappeared and I was 
heading steadily towards the 


north and the acres of vineyards. 
So now, if you speak of France, 
you will perhaps understand 
why I always think of the old, 
brown mountains of Provence 
and the narrow, twisted streets 


of Valenne. And why the first 
person I ever mention happens 
to be Jacques Metayer. 
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SECRET. 


BY EBROCK VALDROSS. 


It was the first murder case 
ever heard in the Ashanti Circuit 
Court; and, although in the 
course of the following seven 
years I was to conduct the 
prosecutions of many murderers 
in that Court, it remains in my 
memory as a case of peculiar 
interest. Even today I find 
myself wondering what the full 
truth of that matter was; for 
I am convinced that the Circuit 
Judge and I were, to the very 
end, ignorant of some important 
factor in the crime; and that, 
whatever that factor was, it was 
at least strongly suspected by 
nearly all the witnesses, both for 


the prosecution and for the 
defence, and by the strangely 


silent and intent crowd of 
Ashanti villagers that during 
every stage of the trial filled 
the Court. 

Whatever the secret was, it 
never leaked out; for this was 
a case concerned with an im- 
portant fetish cult, and the 
concealment must have covered 
some ritual that might not 
be disclosed to the European. 
Strangely it was not one of the 
“bad” fetishes of West Africa 
—some of which are justly 
suspect of being at times “ kill- 
ing fetishes,” but was the most 
benign and respected of the 
animistic cults of Ashanti. In 
all the history of British rule in 
the country there can have been 
very few occasions when Bosum 


Tano was in any way connected 
with crime, and few Europeans 
who have lived for long in 
Ashanti have failed to develop 
a high regard for the cult itself 
and for its priesthood. 

The murdered man was an 
important member of the priest- 
hood of Bosum Tano, and may 
indeed have been the High 
Priest — although no _ witness 
would say in evidence that he 
held that office. He was killed, 
by a party of six of his subor- 
dinate priests, in a manner that 
indicated clearly that it was a 
ritual murder. An incision had 
been made by some very sharp 
instrument in his jugular vein ; 
and, except for one typical 
ritual mutilation that must 
have been carried out after his 
death, there was no other mark 
on his body. And there was 
reason for the belief that he had 
fully expected his death to 
come to him when, and in the 
manner, it did; and that he 
had done nothing to avoid it. 
For he was a middle-aged man 
of unusually fine physique and 
muscularity, while the killers 
were four grey-headed men, all 
rather puny, and two slight 
youths still in their middle 
teens. Had there been any 
struggle he could almost cer- 
tainly have escaped; but he 
can have made no resistance 
whatever; for there was not 
as much as a bruise or even 
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a superficial scratch on 
body. 

The evidence showed that he 
had gone to a sacred grove on 
the bank of the fetish river (for 
the fetish Tano is, or exists in, 
the river of that name) to meet 
his six subordinates. Such a 
large gathering of the priests 
at the grove was an unheard-of 
thing in the district. Before 
going to the rendezvous he had 
said nothing to his wife, or to 
any of his friends and neigh- 
bours, to suggest that he did not 
expect to return; but during 
the previous few days he had 
tidied-up his personal affairs in 
a way unusual for a man with 
expectations of further life, and 
quite extraordinary in any 
circumstances for an illiterate 
Ashanti villager. His relations 
with his wife seemed to have 
been of the best; and, since he 
was a man of some possessions, 
she was—by all the standards 
of a West African villager—left 
unusually well provided for. It 
was clear that she had been 
genuinely fond of her husband, 
and proud of his standing in 
the fetish- priesthood; and at 
every stage of the inquiry into 
his death, and of the murder 
trial, she showed extreme resent- 
ment against the six men charged 
with his murder. She alone, of 
all of the African witnesses, was 
neither an Ashanti by birth 
nor a worshipper of Bosum 
Tano; she had come from a 
village a few miles across the 
frontier of the French Ivory 
Coast Colony. Before she gave 
evidence she said that she was 
a Roman Catholic Mission girl, 


his 
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and would be sworn only on 
a small silver cross that she 
produced. 

The outline of the story was 
this. Early in the morning the 
fetish-priest had told his wife 
that he was going down to the 
sacred grove on the river-bank 
to make an oblation to Bosum 
Tano. As was usual on such 
occasions he took with him a 
small quantity of crushed grain 
to be thrown to the fish in the 
sacred river—for the souls of 
deceased worshippers of Bosum 
Tano are believed by the 
Ashantis to live on in the bodies 
of the fish in the Tano River, 
and it is one of the routine 
duties of the fetish-priesthood 
to tend them. A mile of the 
narrow path that he travelled 
is also the forest-track between 
two villages. Three small 
parties of villagers passed him 
at different stages of that path, 
and exchanged the usual greet- 
ings. Another traveller saw 
him turn off from the main 
path on to the narrow side-path 
leading to the sacred grove. 
Two of those parties also met 
and spoke with the six subor- 
dinate priests walking in the 
same direction only a _ few 
minutes later. About half an 
hour afterwards, two more 
parties of travellers met the 
same six men returning from 
the direction of the sacred grove. 
There was no shadow of doubt 
about the identification of the 
six men; for several of the 
witnesses knew them well, and 
all knew them to be priests 
of Bosum Tano and natives 
of villages only a few miles 
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higher up the river. None of 
the witnesses who met the six 
men that morning noticed any- 
thing unusual in their dress or 
their demeanour. 

After he had been absent for 
about two hours the fetish- 
priest’s wife began to wonder 
what could have detained her 
husband ; for, although he made 
daily visits to the grove, he had 
never before been so late in 
returning. Having some sort 
of premonition that all was 
not well, she asked several of 
her neighbours why he was so 
late, but nobody could answer 
her question. Seriously alarmed 
now, she hastened down to the 
sacred grove, where, on the 
very verge of the River Tano, 
she found her husband’s body. 
She noticed at once both the 
incised wound in his neck and 
the peculiar mutilation; and 
from that moment onwards she 
seems never to have doubted 
that her husband had been the 
victim of a ritual killing carried 
out by members of his own cult. 
Once she was certain that her 
husband was dead she ran back 
to the village and told the 
village Headman. The reac- 
tions of the Headman and the 
villagers seem to have been 
those of shocked surprise ; but, 
since they were all worshippers 
of Bosum Tano, she did not 
then tell them of her belief that 
her husband’s murder was a 
ritual killing. The Headman 
and two of the village elders, 
together with several younger 
men, hurried down to the sacred 
grove, and half an hour later 
returned bringing the corpse 
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with them. Everybody in the 
village appeared to be sincerely 
sorry, but none of them made any 
comment, within the widow's 
hearing, about the nature of 
his injuries. That strange 
silence seems to have confirmed 
her belief that the murder was 
an affair of Bosum Tano. 
Whatever the village Head- 
man and his elders thought 
about the affair, they certainly 
did nothing to conceal it. A 
messenger was at once sent to 
the Head Chief of their tribe, 
at his village some hours’ journey 
distant ; and a second messenger 
was sent, with the widow, to 
report the murder to the District 
Commissioner at his station—a 
long two days’ march by forest 
paths. Eventually the corpse 
was seen and inspected by a 
European Medical Officer, and 
police were sent to the village 
to make full inquiry into the 
crime. They found their task 
surprisingly easy; for from 
the very start everybody they 
questioned seemed to be telling 
the truth. The villagers who 
had seen the murdered man on 
his way to the sacred grove, 
those who had seen the six men 
following the same path a few 
minutes later, and those who 
had met them returning from 
the grove, were easily found and 
willingly gave statements. The 
village Headman, and the men 
who had gone with him to the 
grove to bring the corpse back 
to the village, gave in full detail 
their statements about the posi- 
tion of the body when they first 
saw it, and about the injuries 
they noticed on it. None of 
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the witnesses, excepting the 
murdered man’s widow, sug- 
gested in so many words that 
the murderers were the six 
fetish-priests, or that the killing 
was a ritual murder; but all 
the evidence pointed to those 
conclusions. 

A few days later the six 
suspects were arrested and 
charged with the murder. All 
six were still living in their 
villages within a few miles of 
the scene of the murder, and 
were behaving as though inno- 
cent of any kind of crime, 
although they must certainly 
have known about the inquiries 
that had been carried out by 
the police. It seemed significant, 
however, that each, when after 
arrest he was formally charged 
with the murder and questioned, 
said, ‘‘ No, I did not kill him. 


[ have nothing more to say.” 


Although they were arrested 
and charged separately, so that 
they could not have known 
what the others might have 
said, their answers hardly varied 
by a word. None of them 
showed any surprise at being 
arrested ; but, equally, none of 
them appeared to be agitated or 
frightened when charged with 
the murder. It looked as though 
they had some irrefutable proof 
of their innocence, but were not 
yet ready to produce it. At the 
preliminary proceedings in the 
Court of the District Commis- 
sioner none of the six accused 
men put any question to the 
witnesses for the prosecution, 
and none of them called, or 
named, any witness for the 
defence. Each, in turn, said 
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‘No. I did not kill him,” and 
nothing else was disclosed. But, 
although the police could not 
show any motive for the murder, 
a prima facie case was held to 
have been established against 
all six men, and they were com- 
mitted by the District Commis- 
sioner to stand trial in the 
Ashanti Circuit Court. 

It was shortly after that 
stage of the affair that it first 
came to my notice. I had only 
a few days earlier been appointed 
Crown Prosecutor to the newly 
organised Ashanti Circuit Court 
—a Court that was a complete 
innovation in Ashanti—and the 
depositions in that murder case 
were among the first to reach 
me. As I read through the 
rather sketchy depositions, I 
saw at once how weak the 
evidence was, and that no 
motive for the crime had been 
discovered: but it looked like 
a ritual killing, and as such was 
likely to be a case of unusual 
interest. As soon as I had seen 
the Crown witnesses I began to 
suspect that, for some reason 
that was unlikely to be dis- 
closed by any Ashanti, it had 
become necessary for the Bosum 
Tano priest to die at the hands 
of his brother priests. It was 
quite obvious that most of the 
witnesses fully believed that 
the six subordinate priests had 
carried out both the killing and 
the subsequent ritual mutila- 
tion; but, even in the privacy 
of my office at Kumasi, no 
witness would say so. I ex- 
pected that, at the trial in the 
Circuit Judge’s Court, the six 
accused men would say that 
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their Head Priest had killed 
himself, either in their presence 
or shortly before they arrived 
at the sacred grove that morn- 
ing; and that one of them had 
carried out the ritual mutilation 
customary when a priest of 
their cult committed suicide. I 
should certainly have been un- 
able to disprove such a story ; 
and, although they might be 
technically guilty of murder— 
since they must have gone to 
the rendezvous knowing what 
was to occur there—they would 
be unlikely to pay the full 
penalty of the crime. 

The six men were by then in 
Kumasi Jail pending trial in 
the Cireuit Court, and I was 
inquisitive enough to visit them 
there. I have never known any 
Africans, awaiting trial on a 
capital charge, appear as un- 
worried as did those six men: 
yet the European jailer’s com- 
ment to me was, “‘ Cold-blooded 
killers those beauties must be. 
Every prisoner in the jail seems 
to be scared of them, although 
they hardly ever seem to speak 
to any of the others. Fetish 
business, that murder—wasn’t 
it?” During the next few weeks 
I was to get to know the six 
men reasonably well, and not 
once did I see them show 
anxiety or fear. Always, up to 
the day I last saw them, they 
wore a half-amused expression 
of philosophic serenity on their 
faces, as though they knew that 
all would come right for them 
in the end. 

The new Circuit Court was 
still an experiment and, in those 
early days, it had a peculiarly 
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economical organisation.  Be- 
cause it was at that time held 
that nothing could make the 
Jury system understandable to 
the Ashantis, the Circuit Judge 
sat without a Jury; and since 
lawyers and barristers were not 
yet permitted to practise in 
Ashanti, there was no Counsel 
for the defence—so the Judge 
had to lead the evidence of the 
defence witnesses. These un- 
usual responsibilities no doubt 
made the Judge’s duties very 
difficult; but they gave still 
greater trouble to the Crown 
Prosecutor ; for it is far easier 
to cope with even the most 
hostile of defending Counsel 
than with a conscientious Judge 
who—sitting without a Jury— 
is conducting the defence. It 
was lucky for me that the 
Circuit Judge was a man of very 
real ability and charm, and a 
personal friend. 

There were several other cases 
from the Western Province of 
Ashanti already committed for 
trial before this first sitting of 
the new Circuit Court; and, as 
soon as he had considered the 
list, the Judge decided he would 
hear each one as close as possible 
to the locus in quo of the crime. 
The idea was, no doubt, an 
excellent one, in that it brought 
the Law to the people—hitherto 
the forest-dwelling Ashantis can 
have had only a vague idea of 
the procedure of the Oourts— 
but it meant a great deal of 
detailed staff-work for me. The 
District Commissioners and the 
Head Chiefs of the districts 
concerned had to be notified, 
witnesses had to be informed of 
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the date and place of hearing 
of their cases, arrangements for 
the erection of “ bush ’’ Court- 
houses had to be made, and the 
escort of prisoners to the places 
of trial had to be arranged. 
There were at that time few 
motorable roads in Ashanti, and 
all the cases for trial on our first 
Western Province Circuit were 
from places that could be reached 
only by forest footpaths, so that 
our journey of something more 
than three hundred miles was 
necessarily a pedestrian one, 
The Judge, it is true, was pro- 
vided with a travelling-hammock 
and a double team of hammock- 
boys to carry him, but he en- 
joyed walking and only rarely 
made use of it. The rest of 
us did the round journey “ on 
our feet.’”’ Ours was quite an 
impressive caravan on the 
narrow forest tracks, and must 
have come as a vast surprise to 
the few travellers that we met. 
Two Europeans and _ sixty 
Africans, in single file, can spread 
over a considerable length, and 
ours may well have been the 
largest party that had ever 
travelled those narrow paths 
since the days of the early 
Ashanti wars. The Judge and 
I, the Court Registrar and 
the Court Interpreter, sixteen 
N.C.0.s- and Constables of 
Escort Police, twenty carriers, 
eight Mendi hammock - boys, 
four personal servants, and ten 
prisoners for trial made quite 
a crowd in some of the tiny 
villages where we camped down 
for the night. Yet our number 
could hardly have been reduced. 

There were amusing incidents 
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on the journey, and a few rather 
uncomfortable ones. We had 
several days of heavy rain, and 
many miles of the paths had 
become quagmires. From time 
to time we had to cross swollen 
streams bridged only by slippery 
logs, and once or twice we had 
to march knee-deep in muddy 
water for distances of a mile or 
more on end. In theory the 
prisoners were supposed to be 
kept well out of sight of the 
Judge, who naturally did not 
want to meet them _ before 
they appeared in his Court; 
but under such conditions this 
proved impossible, and unavoid- 
ably both he and I got to know 
most of them well during the 
six days of our journey from 
Kumasi to Goaso, where the 
fetish-murder case was for hear- 
ing. Whatever else they were, 
the six Bosum Tano priests were 
good fellow travellers, and they 
seemed to find the journey an 
enjoyable experience. 

On the last day of that stage 
of our journey we were travelling 
over a particularly narrow bush- 
track in a small valley that had 
many years earlier been exten- 
sively mined by the natives for 
alluvial gold. The track was 
flooded to a depth of anything 
up to a foot over a distance of 
several miles, and many old 
‘ gold-holes’ impinged on the 
edges of the tortuous fairway. 
From time to time one or other 
of our party stepped into six 
feet or more of muddy water 
where he had expected as many 
inches. Each fall caused a 
delighted shout of laughter from 
all the Africans except the 
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victim ; but it was not so amus- 
ing for the Judge and me when 
we saw one of our loads dropped 
into a gold-hole of unknown 
depth. For several minutes 
Escort Constables and porters 
groped unsuccessfully in the 
chocolate-coloured waters for the 
submerged box which, to our 
horror, we realised contained our 
whole supply of whisky for the 
round trip. Things were be- 
ginning to look desperate when 
one of the younger Bosum Tano 
priests jumped into the gold- 
hole, disappeared from sight 
under the muddy water for a 
few seconds, and reappeared 


with the box and its precious 
contents complete. It was most 
irregular for a prisoner to absent 
himself in that manner without, 
at least, first asking permission 


of his escort; but I must have 
forgotten that for the moment ; 
for when I thanked him he said, 
“This is my country. I know 
these gold-holes,’ and smiled 
with evident amusement at my 
gratitude for so small a service. 
At Goaso we found a spaci- 
ous ‘* Bush Court-house,” erected 
within a hundred yards of the 
Government rest-house, and the 
little town crowded with villagers 
who had come in to attend the 
trial. The morning after we 
arrived there the first sitting of 
the Ashanti Circuit Court was 
opened with as great a degree of 
pomp and circumstance as was, 
under the conditions, possible. 
A considerable crowd of villagers 
from throughout the district had 
assembled outside the Court- 
house, and it was obvious that 
the Bosum Tano murder case 
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was of great interest locally. 
Sharp at eight-thirty the Circuit 
Judge moved out of the rest- 
house towards the Court. 
Followed by the Court Registrar 
and the Court Interpreter, both 
in the subdued hues of the 
European garb of such West 
African officials, the Judge, in 
his scarlet robes and full-wig, 
protected from the morning sun 
by an enormous and gaily . 
coloured Ashanti State-umbrella 
carried by his Court orderly, 
made a fine splash of colour 
against the background of 
emerald grass and dark - green 
forest. The crowd of Ashantis 
sitting, chattering excitedly, on 
the grass outside the Court- 
house, rose a8 one man, and in 
@ sudden hush every man of 
them drew his cover-cloth from 
his shoulders in the traditional 
gesture of respect. As the Judge 
reached the small guard of 
honour posted outside the 
Court-house, he halted and 
turned towards it; and I—who, 
in my protean capacity of 
general dog’s-body of the Circuit 
Court, was commanding the 
guard—gave the words of com- 
mand. As my sword, and the 
twelve rifles and bayonets of 
the Escort Police came through 
the movements, and the bugle 
sounded the general salute, the 
watching Ashantis were wide- 
eyed with pleasurable — sur- 
prise; for all of this was quite 
new to Goaso, and the forest- 
dwelling people love any form of 
pageantry. A few minutes later, 
with the body of the Court 
tight-packed with spectators, the 
circuit was opened and the six 
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fetish - priests were called to 
stand trial for murder. 

During the whole of the hear- 
ing—it occupied two full days— 
we had that crowded Court, and 
never during any other trial 
have I known spectators in an 
Ashanti Court to be so deeply 
interested or to show such con- 
centrated attention to every 
word of the evidence. All the 
Ashanti witnesses stated that 
they were members of the Bosum 
Tano cult, and all were sworn on 
Bosum Tano in accordance with 
the practice in their own native 
tribunals. From the very start 
each witness gave his evidence 
in what appeared to be 
an impressively straightforward 
manner. There was none of 
that evasive fencing and equivo- 
cation that seems to come so 


easily to a West African in the 


witness - box. Such unusually 
favourable conditions for the 
prosecution might have made 
the case a relatively easy one 
for me, but I was far from feel- 
ing happy. There was some- 
thing unnatural about the frank 
truthfulness of my witnesses, 
as though such honest-sounding 
evidence were but a cover for 
the truth ; and there were other 
factors that conveyed uncomfort- 
able doubts to me. There were 
moments of a strange hushed 
tension in the body of the Court 
that must have had a signifi- 
cance but which did not explain 
themselves to me. The first of 
these moments came when the 
first accused asked the village 
Headman, ‘‘ Do you know of any 
reason why I should kill my 
brother priest in the fetish- 
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grove?” Yet, after only an 
instant’s hesitation, my witness 
replied, ““No, I do not.” The 
extreme silence in the body of 
the Court when the question was 
heard, must surely have indi- 
cated the anticipation of a 
different answer, but the witness 
spoke with every appearance of 
truth. Another such moment 
of strained expectancy occurred 
when the Circuit Judge asked 
the first accused if he had any 
questions to ask in cross-exam- 
ination of the widow. At every 
stage of her evidence-in-chief 
the young woman had shown 
great animus against the six 
accused men; to the extent 
that when I asked her, “ Do 
you know any of the six men 
in the dock?” she had replied, 
** Yes, I knew all six of them for 
over a year before they killed my 
husband’’; and when I asked, 
‘* You remember that morning 
your husband died?” she 
answered, ‘“‘The day those six 
killed my husband? Yes, I 
remember it.” 

When the Judge asked the 
first accused whether he wished 
to cross-examine, one could 
literally have heard a pin drop 
in the Court, and that breath- 
holding hush continued until 
each of the six accused men, 
in turn, had said, “No. I do 
not want to ask her anything.” 
To this day I have no idea 
what the spectators had expected 
the accused to ask of the witness ; 
but I am certain that they had 
expected questions to be put, 
and that those questions would 
disclose a line of defence. The 
only line of defence seemed to 
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come as @ greater surprise to 
the spectators and to the Crown 
witnesses than it did to me, for 
the six men made an attempt to 
prove an alibi. At the conclu- 
sion of the evidence-in-chief of 
the several Crown witnesses who 
told of seeing the six men on the 
forest path that morning, each 
of the accused men, in turn, 
suggested that the witness had 
not, in fact, seen him at all that 
morning; and each one asked 
several questions about how he 
was dressed, what he was carry- 
ing, and whom he was walking 
next to at the time he was seen. 
None of the witnesses was in 
any degree shaken by the cross- 
examination, so that I had no 
need to put any questions in re- 
examination. When the accused 
men took that line, the Judge 
asked each of them separately 


if he desired to call any witnesses 
to prove that he was elsewhere 
at the time in question; and, 
after short whispered consulta- 
tions in the dock, several of 


them named witnesses they 
wished to call in their defence. 
As, one by one, and rather 
hesitatingly, those defence wit- 
nesses were named, there was 
an almost tangible atmosphere 
of surprise and incredulity in 
the body of the Court. What- 
ever defence had been expected 
it cannot have been that one. 
Since some of these witnesses 
were blood-relations of the ac- 
cused men, I looked for some 
‘“‘hard swearing” on their part; 
but, when they were called, I 
was astonished to find that their 
evidence largely corroborated 
that of the Crown witnesses, 
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and appeared to be perfectly 
truthful. The question “ Did 
you see me in our village that 
morning?” brought such an- 
swers as “ Yes, I saw you 
leaving the village early that 
morning, and I saw you arrive 
back in the village towards 
mid-day,’”’ or ‘No, I did not 
see you that morning until I met 
you coming back from the sacred 
grove.” Not as much as a 
shadow of an alibi was estab- 
lished by any of the six men. I 
can only believe that the bad 
advice to try an alibi must have 
been given to them by some 
“old lag”’’ that they had met 
during their stay in Kumasi 
Jail. 

Right up to the close of the 
evidence for the Crown, I was 
still in doubt about the strength 
of my case. The identification 
of the six men was unassailable, 
and the evidence of their pres- 
ence near the sacred grove was 
almost certainly truthful; and, 
beyond that, several witnesses 
had stated that there was no 
other traveller in the neighbour- 
hood that morning, and that had 
anyone else been there they 
would have seen him. Yet I 
could see that the Judge was 
unconvinced by their certainty 
in that latter respect, so, to clear 
up that point, I suggested to 
him that the Court might visit 
the grove before the closing of 
the case. When we made our 
way there we saw that the 
Crown witnesses were right; 
for both the grove itself and the 
path leading to it were in un- 
usually dense jungle, and there 
was not as much as a wild-pig 
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run in which a man could hide 
anywhere in the vicinity. Nor 
was approach from the river a 
possibility ; for there was con- 
vincing evidence that the Tano 
had been in high spate for days 
before the murder—as it was 
the day we saw it—and no 
canoe, and certainly no swimmer, 
could have lived in it. Whoever 
committed that murder must 
have travelled by the forest 
paths that we had taken. On 
our way to the sacred grove I 
was interested to see how friendly 
the attitude of the Ashanti 
villagers we met on the road, 
and even the Crown witnesses, 
appeared to be towards both 
the six accused men and the 
murdered man’s widow. There 


was nothing partisan to be seen 
in their manner, and no hint of 


any resentment towards either 
the accused men or the woman 
who so clearly hoped they would 
be sentenced to death. Every- 
one appeared to be completely 
impartial, so that time and time 
again I found myself wondering 
what was in their minds. I 
could not believe that they were 
disinterested in the outcome of 
the trial; for that concentrated 
attention to the evidence in the 
Court must surely indicate an 
intense degree of interest. It 
may have been that the interest 
was more in the circumstances 
surrounding the crime than 
in the crime itself; for the 
tension had been at its highest 
whenever any question arose 
about the mutilation seen on the 
murdered man’s body. Each 
witness who was asked, denied 
knowing what a mutilation of 
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that type signified; but the 
question obviously embarrassed 
them. The village Headman, 
when asked, hesitated for several 
seconds before he said, “I am 
not a priest. I do not know 
about such things as that”; 
but when he was asked if he had 
ever seen a body mutilated in 
that manner before, he replied 
without the slightest hesitation, 
‘“ No. Never,’ and his reply had 
all the appearance of truth. 

At the close of the second 
day of the trial the Judge 
announced that he would give 
his verdict at nine o’clock the 
following morning. That even- 
ing I read a novel while he sat, 
only a few yards from me, 
writing his judgment ; and, even 
when the Court opened next 
morning, I was still in doubt 
what his verdict would be. He 
and I could not, of course, 
discuss the evidence “out of 
Court”; and so we took our 
meals together, went for a long 
walk each afternoon after Court 
rose, and spent our evenings 
together without making as 
much as an oblique reference 
to matters that, unavoidably, 
were constantly in our thoughts. 
It was not until several weeks 
later that he asked me whether 
I had realised how strangely 
keyed-up the atmosphere of the 
Court had been during the whole 
of that trial, and how curiously 
impartial and truthful the wit- 
nesses had seemed. He, like 
me, had felt that there was 
some concealment of evidence. 

When the Court opened on 
the third morning, the crowd of 
Ashantis that assembled was 
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bigger than ever. There was 
not an inch of standing-room 
left unoccupied in the body 
of the Court, and an overflow 
meeting stood, several ranks 
deep, outside the doors and 
windows of the Court - house. 
Again there was that impressive 
immobility and silence among 
the crowd, and as soon as the 
Judge was on the bench every 
Ashanti face showed an expres- 
sion of the closest attention. 
During the few minutes that 
the Judge sat silently re-read- 
ing the judgment that he had 
written the previous evening, I 
had the opportunity to study 
the demeanour of both the 
-spectators and the six men in 
the dock. It was the six men 
who showed least traces of 
nervous strain. Even while in 


the hushed silence they waited 


the words that must mean life 
or death to them they showed 
no hint of fear. The spectators 
were completely still, not a man 
whispering to a neighbour, 
fidgeting or scratching; but on 
most of their faces there was 
what seemed to me to be a new 
expression of anxiety—possibly 
of fear—quite different from 
the steady gaze of the accused 
men. And I had no clue whether 
that anxiety arose from the fear 
of the acquittal of the six men 
or of their conviction. I was 
still wondering when the Judge 
began to speak. 

He summed-up the evidence 
at some length, touching on the 
priestly rank, in the fetish cult, 
of the murdered man and of the 
six accused ; their presence near 
the sacred grove just before and 
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soon after the probable time of 
the murder; the nature of the 
paths in that vicinity; the 
strange mutilation on the dead 
man’s body, the absence of any 
traces of a struggle, and one or 
two other matters—and as he 
was speaking I realised that the 
verdict would be “ Guilty” 
against all six men. It must 
have been clear to them, too, 
but they appeared to be 
only moderately interested in 
what the Court Interpreter was 
translating to them, although 
in the body of the Court the 
tension was obviously increas- 
ing every moment. When the 
Judge, after a few seconds pause, 
announced that he found all six 
guilty of murder, not one of 
them altered his stance or 
showed any change in his facial 
expression. I found it aston- 
ishing that they showed nothing 
even of that sullen resentment 
that I had come to expect from 
Africans found guilty of a 
capital offence. Through the 
last few grim minutes—up to 
the words “‘ and may God have 
mercy on your soul’’—not one 
of them flinched or gave any 
other sign of fear, although on 
the faces of the silent crowd of 
spectators, standing during the 
delivery of the sentence of death, 
strong emotion was clearly 
exhibited. 

After sentence had been 
passed the Court rose for an 
hour to enable me to give 
the necessary documents and 
instructions to the prisoners’ 
escort, and to see the prisoners 
away on their last journey to 
Kumasi. Just before their 
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departure the Escort Police 
Sergeant said to me, ‘ Master, 
myself, I sabe this six Asanti- 
man be bad-man, but true word 
they be brave man _ proper. 
They no vex on you or the Judge 
ataa’. They ask me they like 
for good-bye you all two.”” The 
Judge could not be expected to 
say friendly farewells to men he 
had just sentenced to death, so 
I explained that he was too 
busy to see them; but I said 
good-bye and shook hands with 
all six of them, and while doing 
so had difficulty in keeping my 
face as smilingly impassive as 
were theirs. As the Sergeant 
had said, they were ‘“ brave 
man proper.” 

On the grounds of the youth 
of the two neophytes the Circuit 
Judge put forward to the Gover- 
nor a recommendation of mercy 
on their behalf, and within a few 
days their sentences were re- 
duced to imprisonment for life ; 
but no such recommendation 
was made for the older men, 
and all four were executed in 
the Central Prison at Sekondi. 
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When, some months later, I met 
the European jailer who had 
been in charge there, I was not 
surprised to hear that he, too, 
had been considerably impressed 
by their fearless demeanour. 
Up to the last moment not one 
of the four showed any sign of 
remorse or of fear; and the two 
younger men he described as 
‘‘care-free lads; two of the best 
in the prison. Not a grouse of 
any sort about ’em, and both 
good workers.” 

I was never to know the full 
story of that crime, or its 
motive. The two men in prison 
never talked about it, and 
several of the witnesses in the 
case, whom I met from time to 
time in later years, would, or 
could not tell me more than I 
already knew. I do not even 
know if it is in any way signifi- 
cant that the priesthood of 
Bosum Tano was invariably 
helpful and friendly towards 
me during the rest of my years 
in Ashanti. West Africa cer- 
tainly can keep a secret when it 
wants to. 
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MARIO. 


BY J. DUDLEY PANK. 


THE story of Mario began one 
sunny day in late July with a 
telephone call from Salcombe. 
I had been making the rounds 
of the tin mines and china-clay 
pits in my charge, and the clerk 
who took the message telephoned 
round to the various workings, 
but I had left the Gothly pit 
three minutes before he got 
through. However, “ Cap’n”’ 
Bob was never at a loss, and 
the call caught up with me in 
the small village of St Neot, 
when a large man in his shirt- 
sleeves stepped into the road 
waving a spade. It was the 
village constable. 


“Tve been looking out for 
you, sir,” he said as I pulled 


up alongside him. ‘“ Cap’n 
Bob of the Gothly rang me 
up. He said you were head- 
ing for Bodmin and would 
probably be coming this road. 
There’s been an urgent call 
for you to ring this Salcombe 
number.”” He handed me a 
piece of paper. 

“Thank you very much. 
May I use your telephone ? ” 

“ Ay, go ahead, sir. “Tis in 
the front room.” 

As he returned to his garden- 
ing, I made my way into the 
cottage, and found the small 
room that was part lounge and 
part office. Probably because 
the instrument was an official 
one, the call matured remarkably 
quickly, and I soon found myself 


speaking to my one-time col- 
league Niven. 

Niven had been in the Navy, 
and was my deputy engineer for 
several years before leaving to 
start a small salvage company 
at Salcombe. In the Navy he 
had had diving experience, and 
with the help of two hired 
hands was now turning this to 
good account by working the 
many wrecks that dot the South 
Devon coast. 

We exchanged a few pleasant- 
ries and then he proceeded to 
explode his bombshell. 

“Can you take a fortnight off 
straight away ? ” he inquired. 

“I could if it was for some- 
thing important,’ I told him. 
““ T’ve got several weeks’ holiday 
owing to me.” 

“It’s important to me,” he 
answered. ‘I’ve got a whack- 
ing great carbuncle on the leg 
and I’ve to go into hospital for 
treatment for a week or two. 
We've been getting up a cargo 
of marble from a wreck off 
Bolt Tail and my contract calls 
for the job to be completed by 
the end of August. If we have 
to lay off until I’m fit again, 
there’s not an earthly chance of 
getting it done. How about 
you coming over and carrying 
on for me while I’m away ? ” 

“But good lord, man! It’s 
all of fifteen years since I did 
any diving!” 


‘That doesn’t matter. It’s 
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like riding a bike—you never 
forget how.” 

‘* What’s the depth?” I in- 
quired. 

‘* Nine fathoms: kid’s stuff! 
I’ve a new Siebe-Gorman suit ”’ ; 
he went on, “two excellent 
chaps as tenders; a forty-five 
foot diving - boat with living 
accommodation. The whole set- 
up’s right up your street.” 

I thought briefly: the sug- 
gestion appealed enormously. 

* All right,” I decided. ‘“ T'll 
have a crack at it.” 

“Good man! When can you 
get away?” 

“Ttll take a few hours to 
explain the work in hand to 
your successor here. About 
lunch-time to-morrow, I should 
think.” 

“That'll be fine. Call in at 
Kingsbridge Hospital on your 
way through, will you? Then 
I can give you details of the 
job.” 

It was about tea-time the 
following afternoon when I 
found him propped up in bed 
with a sort of cage affair over 
his leg. 

“Tt’s a regular brute,” he 
said in answer to my inquiries. 
“IT ought to have knocked off 
diving a week ago, but this spell 
of fine weather was too good to 
miss.”’ 

‘*What’s the work exactly?” 
I asked. 

“Tt’s an Italian boat that 
went ashore five or six years 
ago. She was carrying about 
two hundred tons of marble in 
six-ton blocks. It’s quite 
straightforward work. You cut 
@ notch in each gide of a block 
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to give a purchase for a self- 
tightening hook sling, then haul 
it up with chain blocks.” 

‘* How on earth can you swing 
six tons into a forty-five foot 
craft without pulling her gun- 
wale under water ? ” 

‘* We don’t. We've strength- 
ened the thwarts amidships and 
laid some six-by-six timbers 
across so they project a couple 
of feet on each side. These 
carry a heavy chain sling that 
runs under the keel, and the 
pulley blocks are fastened to 
that. The marble’s carried back 
to Salcombe close under the 
boat, dropped on to the bottom 
off my quay at high tide, and 
then lifted by crane direct on to 
a lorry at low-water.” 

“Do your chaps know I’m 
coming ? ”’ 


“Yes. One of them’s wait- 


ing at my wharf to put you on 
board the diving-tender—she’s 


moored in deep water. The 
galley’s fairly well stocked and 
you'll find she’s pretty comfort- 
able.” 

After some more talk, I said 
good-bye, promising to report 
progress in a few days’ time. 

At the quay I found an 
oldish man sitting on a bollard, 
smoking a short pipe that smelt 
as if it were filled with garden 
refuse. He introduced himself 
as Jem. 

‘““The Skipper went off to 
hospital this morning, sir. He 
said you would be down some 
time this evening.”’ 

** Yes, I saw him on my way 
through Kingsbridge. Which 
is the diving-boat ? ” 

He pointed to a craft moored 
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near the lifeboat. ‘‘ That’s her, 
sir. She’s a fine job: she’s 
decked over the bows to make 
a store for the diving-gear, and 
the accommodation’s aft. She’s 
bunked for four.” 

“Do you and your mate 
sleep on board ? ” 

“No, sir. Me and Eddy’s 
family men and live ashore.” 
He picked up my _ suitcase. 
“Tll put you aboard if you 
like, sir. Your car’ll be all 
right here.” 

He led the way to a small 
motor-boat and steadied it while 
I climbed in. 

‘“* This belongs to the Skipper, 
too, sir,” he said as he followed 
me. ‘“‘ There’s a dinghy at the 
diving-boat ; Ill go ashore in 
that and leave you the motor.” 

On the tender he showed me 
round. As Niven had said, she 
was & well-found craft. Between 
the diving-store and the accom- 
modation was a stretch of open 
deck about twenty feet long 
from which diving operations 
were conducted. My com- 
panion indicated the air-pump 
secured in the centre of it. 

“She was overhauled last 
back-end, sir, and is good for 
anything up to forty fathoms. 
The suit’s a new one, so I don’t 
think you'll have any complaints 
to make about the gear.” He 
looked at a large silver watch 
which he had drawn from an 
inside pocket. ‘“ Ill get ashore 
now, sir. Me and Eddy’ll be 
along at eight in the morning.” 

The morning was a fine one. 
There was only the slightest 
breeze, and a faint haze gave 
promise of heat to come. When 
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the men arrived I had break- 
fasted and was ready for them. 

Eddy proved to be a few 
years younger than his mate. 
He was @ massive man of well 
over six feet, and huge muscles 
bulged under his jersey. He 
began to free the moorings 
ready for casting off while Jem 
went to the engine compart- 
ment, right aft. I accompanied 
him and he showed me the 
engine with pride. 

*“*She’s a real good ‘un, sir. 
She’s diesel and gives us about 
eight knots. She can be fully 
controlled from the wheel, but 
I like to be down here when she 
starts up.” 

As we ran for Bolt Tail, 
Eddy helped me to dress. By 


the time we began to close the 
land, I was ready but for boots, 
body-weights, and helmet. 


We 
ran to within about forty yards 
of the rocky coast and lay 
parallel to it, lifting easily to a 
slight swell. Jem started to 
haul in the motor-boat which 
had been on tow behind us. 

“We put out four anchors,” 
Eddy explained. “The two 
seaward ones are well out and 
the inshore ones short. You 
never know off this coast, bad 
weather comes up suddenly 
sometimes, and then we can 
warp ourselves out on the off- 
shore anchors. Jem’ll drop 
them in position from the motor- 
boat.” 

I looked over the side. 
“There seems to be a pretty 
fast tidal run.” 

“There is, sir. I’ve never 
been down myself, but from 
what the Skipper says you're 
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sheltered from it on _ the 
bottom.” 

He helped his partner to load 
the anchors in the motor-boat, 
and when mooring was com- 
pleted they came to where I 
waited amidships. Jem looked 
over the side with a water-glass. 

“We're right over the hold, 
sir; take a look-see.” He 
passed me the glass. ‘ She’s 
sitting on an even keel,’ he 
explained. ‘The white blobs 
are the marble blocks. We 
need two notches cut, one on 
each side, about six inches from 
the top. If you make ’em 
about three inches square and 
a couple of inches deep they'll 
serve fine.” 

He put a short ladder over 
the side and lowered a weighted 
guide-rope. “If you’re ready, 


sir, we'll finish dressing you.” 


Boots and body-weights were 
lashed on, and the lifeline 
secured round my chest. Jem 
approached with a massive web 
belt. 

“ This is one of the Skipper’s 
gadgets,’ he explained. ‘ This 
box thing is a torch; you'll need 
it if it comes over cloudy. In 
the left pocket there are four 
cold steel chisels and in the 
right a couple of hammers. 
They’ve all got wrist loops 
attached so you can’t drop ’em.”’ 

** What are your signals?” I 
inquired. 

“One for O.K.: two for 
more line: three for take up 
the slack: four for pull up.” 

Helped by Eddy, I got my 
unwieldy weight over the side 
so that I was standing on the 
ladder. The helmet was placed 
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in position and screwed home 
with a half-turn. The air-pipe 
was passed under my left arm 
and secured with a lashing. 
Jem started turning the pump. 
As Eddy was about to screw 
the front glass into position, he 
paused and stooped down. 

“We usually knock off for 
dinner at twelve,’ he told me. 
“Til give you five pulls to let 
you know it’s time.” 

He screwed in my glass, and 
a tap on top of the helmet told 
me that I was all set. Holding 
the shot-rope in my right hand 
I slid down until my feet touched 
something solid. I found that 
I was standing on the edge of 
the hold, and adjusted the 
helmet valve so the air pressure 
was comfortable. 

On each side of me the ship 
stretched out beyond the range 
of vision. Whatever paint she 
might once have had was long 
since gone, and the steelwork 
showed a rusty brown, barnacle 
covered. Long growths of fine 
green seaweed streamed from 
each sheltered spot, and floated 
lazily, swaying slowly like a 
whip cracking in slow motion. 
An occasional pollack, seemingly 
floating in space, paused to 
inspect the intruder of his 
domain: one suddenly darted 
close and nipped at the loose skin 
over my knuckles. In this dim 
twilight world, each object close 
at hand seemed endowed with 
an extra dimension of clarity. 
It appeared etched in fine detail 
against a nebulous background, 
and to be brought into sharp 
focus. There was no sound but 
the rhythmic ‘ hiss-hiss’ of air 
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entering my helmet on each 
stroke of the pump, and a 
muffied thudding that I recog- 
nised as the tender’s engine: 
even as I became aware of it, 
it stopped. I got to work. 

I soon found that with hard 
work it was possible to notch, 
raise, and take in a block a day. 
The fine weather continued, and 
at the end of ten days the pile in 
the hold had diminished notice- 
ably. It was on the eleventh 
day that I found Mario. 

The swell was a far heavier 
one than we had yet experienced. 
It had needed the combined 
efforts of Jem and Eddy to 
moor the tender. Even s0, 
we were out of position. 

‘““ We're some way aft of the 
wheel-house,’”’” announced Jem, 
peering through the water-glass. 
“You'll need to watch your 
air-pipe on some of that ragged 
steel down there, sir. Would 
you like us to try to haul up a 
bit, so’s we’re nearer the hold?” 

I took the glass from him and 
studied our position. I had 
learnt something of the geo- 
graphy of the wreck by that 
time. 

‘Don’t bother. There’s a 
clear patch of deck underneath 
us. I can get from there to the 
hold quite easily.” 

He lowered the weighted shot- 
rope, and then eyed the sky and 
the sea apprehensively. 

“Tt looks as if we’re in for a 
dusting, sir. We may have to 
shift in a hurry. If we give you 
four pulls it'll] mean we’ve got 
to pull out quick.” 

I sank beneath the surface 
with the shot-rope for guide, 


and was soon standing on a 
slippery, weedy deck. The first 
thing I noticed was the absence 
of fish ; previously, one or more 
had invariably heralded my 
arrival with close attention. 

I had landed facing inshore. 
To my right was the wreck of 
the wheel-house, and between 
me and it the buckled remains 
of a steel mast. It was too high 
to climb so I ducked beneath 
it. A moment later, without 
warning, the decking collapsed 
beneath my feet. I felt myself 
falling in the slow-motion way 
that one does fall under water 
and instinctively I covered my 
front glass. 

I landed on my knees about 
seven feet below. My passage 
through the water had stirred 
up all sorts of rubbish, and I 
seemed to be in the middle of 
a heavy pea-soup. It settled 
gradually. 

One of the snags of a diving- 
suit is that it is impossible to see 
vertically upwards. I therefore 
retreated backwards until I was 
able to observe that I had 
apparently made a hole about 
two feet square in the deck 
above. The solution seemed 
easy, and moving forward until 
I was under the hole, I tried to 
give four pulls. The first and 
second came easily, the third 
stuck half-way. Even with my 
full weight on the lifeline it 
would not shift. Obviously it 
had become entangled with some 
of the steelwork that abounded 
on deck. 

I was not unduly worried. 
By closing the valve that allows 
waste air to escape from his 
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suit, a diver becomes buoyant 
and can bring himself to the 
surface. I stood directly be- 
neath the hole and slowly 
screwed down the valve. The 
air pressure at once increased, 
and there was an unpleasant 
ear sensation that could be 
relieved only by rapid swallow- 
ing. The suit began to fill out 
like a grotesque balloon and I 
started to rise. My helmet 
went through the hole easily, 
but the unwieldy bulk of the 
inflated suit prevented the rest 
of me from following. 

Three feet away I could see 
a loop of the lifeline caught on 
a cleat on the broken mast. If 
I could only get an arm out... 

Opening the valve until I was 
just buoyant I pushed myself 
downwards, and then rose again 
with an arm through the hole. 


It was impossible to get my 


helmet and an arm through 
simultaneously, and so I groped 
until I found the lifeline, feeling 
along it in the hope of reaching 
the snag. It was a vain hope: 
strain how I would I could not 
reach the point of entanglement. 

The extra pressure was making 
me dizzy. I opened the helmet 
valve to its normal position and 
dropped back into my prison to 
think things out. 

It had been possibly five 
minutes since I had descended 
and I had not given an O.K. 
signal. Doubtless Jem, on my 
lifeline and air-pipe, had tried 
to send down an inquiring O.K. 
and had found that the lifeline 
was snagged. It occurred to 
me that I could still signal 
on my air- pipe, and I gave 
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four strong pulls. They were 
answered immediately. 

When nothing further hap- 
pened, I again part-closed the 
air-escape valve and rose so that 
I could see on deck. Whereas 
the air-pipe reached upwards 
in a great curve as it bellied out 
beneath the action of the tidal 
run, my lifeline was as taut as 
an iron bar. I could imagine 
Eddy straining his great muscles 
in an attempt to free it. It 
was obvious, however, that his 
efforts were merely tightening 
the loop. I gave two pulls on 
the air-pipe to stop him and 
saw the rope slacken. A strong 
pull on the air-pipe would have 
hauled me through, but Eddy 
was far too good a tender to 
risk his diver’s life by endanger- 
ing his air supply. Then it 
occurred to me that I might be 
able to enlarge the hole suffi- 
ciently for my buoyancy to take 
me through. I got the belt 
torch into action and inspected 
the edges, only to find that the 
lower extremity was bordered 
by the steel channelling that 
supported the deck. I dropped 
down into the confines of the 
cabin again and wondered about 
the next move. As far as I 
could see, there was nothing 
that I could do to help myself ; 
if rescue were to come at all it 
must be from outside. 

My musings were interrupted 
by a sudden high-pitched whirr- 
ing that I realised must be from 
the small motor-boat. For per- 
haps a minute it was loud and 
clear, then gradually diminished. 
There had been no hesitation in 
the steady flow of air coming 
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down to me as would have been 
the case had the pump changed 
hands, so obviously Jem was 
still working the pump and 
Eddy had left in search of help. 

What help could he find, I 
wondered. Even if there were 
@ spare diving-suit in Salcombe 
it would be useless without an 
additional pump, since it could 
not be coupled into the one 
supplying me without stopping 
that supply. Eddy must know 
that, I thought, and so obviously 
he would try to get the help of 
another diving outfit. I could 
think of none closer than the 
Naval Diving Station at Ply- 
mouth. 

I tried to work out times. It 
would take an hour and a half 
for the small motor-boat to get 
back to Saleombe ; perhaps half 
an hour of hectic telephoning 
before Eddy could explain the 
urgency to the right people. 
Even if the men and equipment 
were standing by, it would take 
another two hours to cover the 
fifteen miles from Plymouth. I 
realised that I had a lot of wait- 
ing to do and wished that I 
could light a cigarette. 

On shining the torch around 
my prison I saw a steel door in 
the bulkhead aft, but on close 
inspection the tongue of the 
lock could be seen bridging the 
narrow gap where it closed. 
Although one wall of my prison 
was the side of the ship, no 
portholes pierced it, and an 
unpleasant thought began to 
obtrude. Was there going to be 
a way out? That rested with 
Eddy, and in the meantime 
everything depended on the life- 
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giving flow of air that came 
down at each stroke of the pump. 
I thought about Jem. He was 
getting on in years: could he 
keep turning the pump for three 
or four hours without relief? 
Was it my imagination or was 
the gap between each succeeding 
hiss already slightly longer? I 
felt an imperative need for re- 
assurance and gave a long drag 
at the air-pipe. The steady 
hissing faltered and stopped ; 
in momentary panic I screwed 
shut my exhaust valve, my 
lungs clutching at the small 
quantity of air left in the suit. 
There was a reassuring upward 
pull on the air- pipe, and then 
the steady stroke of the pump 
began again. I realised that 
I had made a mistake: Jem 


was going to need all his strength 
to keep the pump turning during 


the next few hours, and I was 
only adding to his work by seek- 
ing a reassurance that was really 
meaningless. 

To pass the time I decided 
upon a closer exploration of the 
cabin. Removing the torch 
from its clip on the belt, I began 
with the bulkhead to the left 
of the hole in the deck. At its 
foot was a wooden chest, the 
corners brass-bound. In the 
middle of the lid was a metal 
strip a few inches long; from 
its shape I recognised it as one 
of those aluminium name-plates 
that can be made on automatic 
machines at stations. It was 
covered with a white corrosion, 
and I scraped: at it gently with 
one of the chisels from the belt 
pocket. The deposit came away 
reluctantly, leaving bright metal 
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beneath. By holding the torch 
at an angle I was just able to 
make out theinscription: “SPINA, 
MARIO.” 

The chest was held closed with 
padlock and hasps, but the 
wood was soggy from long im- 
mersion and the screws pulled 
out at a touch. As I raised the 
lid it came away in my hands ; 
it was heavy and waterlogged 
and dropped on its edge between 
the chest and the bulkhead. 

The inside was almost full of 
what must once have been 
clothes but which now disin- 
tegrated at a touch. Groping 
round I felt something solid 
and pulled it out. It was a belt 
knife in a leather sheath. The 
leather had hardened under the 
action of the water and was 
wrinkled. With difficulty I ex- 
tracted the knife from it and 
found the blade in remarkably 


good condition: the swelling of 
the leather had probably kept 


the water from it. I returned 
it to the sheath and put it in the 
belt pocket with the chisels. 

Stretching the length of the 
cabin on the port side was a 
bunk. It was of some hard 
wood, for it was unaffected by 
the action of the water. It 
was about waist-high, and was 
covered with what had probably 
once been a blanket. Through 
holes where its substance had 
collapsed I could see what 
appeared to be white sticks, 
and began removing the rotted 
shreds that covered them. It 
was only a short. time before I 
had exposed a skeleton. 

Until I broke through the 
decking above, the water in the 
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cabin had been imprisoned and 
still, and the skeleton lay almost 
as it had been when the flesh 
still covered it. The lower jaw 
had fallen forward but was 
supported on the breast- bone. 
The thigh-bones had slipped 
from their joints but were 
directly beneath them. Each 
patella lay in its rightful place, 
but the bones of the feet had 
dropped into small heaps at 
the extremity of the tibias. 
The arms were folded across 
the chest and some of the finger- 
bones lay in the slots between 
the ribs, others had fallen 
through and lay beneath like 
white beans. So this was Spina, 
Mario, I thought. From his 
position he seemed to have died 
easily, and I wondered at it. 
In the enclosed cabin, with its 
locked door, the water must 
have risen comparatively slowly, 
even after the ship sank. Why 
had he apparently lain peace- 
fully with his arms crossed over 
his chest and made no attempt 
to save himself? Just another 
of those things about which one 
will never learn the answer, I 
thought. 

A dull gleam showed from the 
remains of the blanket, and 
holding the torch closely I saw 
that it was a ring, still encircling 
a digital bone. I removed it 
carefully. It was untarnished— 
obviously gold—and was shaped 
like a signet ring. On its flat 
top a design was engraved, and 
by holding it close to my front 
glass and juggling with the 
torch, I was able to make out 
the fleur-de-lis of a Scout badge. 
Was Mario, then, a boy? I 
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studied him, trying to gauge 
his length, and put it at some- 
where between five feet and 
five feet six. From the narrow- 
ness across the ribs he could not 
have been large. The teeth were 
white and perfect, showing no 
signs of wear. The skeleton 
might easily have been that of 
a boy. The ring was too small 
for me and so, for safety, I 
pushed it up the tightly fitting 
band of my rubber cuff. 

The rest of the cabin yielded 
little of interest. There was a 
pair of leather sea-boots, rigid 
and unyielding, standing up- 
right against the head of the 
bunk. A hook at the hinge end 
of the door supported something 
slimy that was probably an 
oilskin. Whatever else there 
may once have been had disin- 
tegrated. 

While I had been occupied 
with my search, I had been 
conscious of a dull roar that I 
had put down to the effect of 
the air pressure on my ear-drums, 
but as I stood beneath the hole 
in the deck once again it seemed 
to increase in volume. Curiosity 
caused me partly to close the 
helmet valve and rise so that I 
could see outside. There the 
roar almost drowned the sound 
of the air entering my helmet. 
For a moment I was at a loss, 
and then I saw that my two 
links with the outside world 
were acting strangely. One 
moment they streamed upwards 
in wide upreaching arcs, the 
next they were snatched 
straight. By forcing myself 
backwards I could just glimpse 
the hull of the diving-tender : 
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rhythmically it dropped towards 
me and then shot upwards. 
The roaring noise was evidently 
the breaking of the waves on 
the nearby shore: a storm was 
developing and it should have 
been ‘ four pulls’ long ago. 

I dropped back into the cabin 
and sat down, leaning against 
the locked door. My thoughts 
went to Jem, a bare sixty feet 
above me. What were his feel- 
ings? Just forty yards away 
from him was the rocky cliff on 
which the ship that imprisoned 
me had been smashed. From 
what I had been able to see, the 
waves must be colossal. I 
pictured him on deck, with legs 
widespread to keep a balance, 
doggedly turning the handle of 
the pump that kept me alive. 
He must know that every minute 
brought nearer the time when 
the tender would drag her 
anchors and be flung ashore. 

My thoughts went off at a 
tangent. What would happen 
then? In imagination I could 
hear a bubbling, splashing sound 
in my air-stream as the sea sub- 
merged the pump. It seemed 
as if water instead of air were 
making a cold spot where the 
pipe joined my helmet at the 
side of my head. I tried to 
make a futile caleulation—how 
many gallons it would need to 
fill the suit. If I stood upright 
it would run down the back of 
my head, would stream coldly 
down my spine, and begin to 
fill each leg. Perhaps one would 
fill before the other, and then 
I should feel it overflow and 
equalise itself. The flood would 
rise gradually and I should 
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experience that hateful feeling 
of cold water creeping up my 
stomach. Probably by then I 
should be craning my head 
forward trying to see when it 
would gush through my collar 
into the helmet—=in spite of 
the fact that every nerve-centre 
could tell me almost to an inch 
the level it had reached. What 
would happen when it reached 
the helmet? I had a picture 
of my head bent backwards, 
chin raised, striving to live just 
those few extra seconds before 
mouth and nose were covered. 
I remembered that I had heard 
it said that by taking a deep 
breath of water one could shorten 
the agony of drowning, but 
instinct would demand that one 
should live to the last possible 
second. And yet Mario had 


apparently met a similar death 
calmly and composedly. 
I forced my thoughts back 


to Jem. The temptation to 
save himself must be almost 
overpowering. With the merci- 
less coast so close at hand and 
with the gale developing, no 
one could blame him were he 
to cut me loose to save the boat 
and himself. Yet somehow I 
knew that he would not abandon 
me and would continue to pump 
down air for as long as the 
tender remained afloat. 

After a while I lost track of 
time. My thoughts strayed 
down queer avenues of fantasy. 
I wondered if some time in the 
future another diver would 
penetrate the cabin and find 
two skeletons. I thought of 
the shock it would give him to 
see a skull behind my front 
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glass: I laughed, and the echo 
of it made my helmet ring. 
Twice I got up to look at Mario, 
feeling that we were fellow- 
victims. 

After what might have been 
a lifetime there suddenly came 
a strong pull on my air-pipe. 
There had been no interruption 
in the steady flow of air, so 
someone else must be aboard 
the tender. Did it mean that 
help had arrived? I gave a 
long drag in reply and rose so 
that I could see on deck. 

Expecting as I was to see 
another diver descending, the 
next development was startling 
in the extreme. There suddenly 
came into my range of vision 
the naked body of Eddy, plung- 
ing down head-first with my 
lifeline for guide. Looped round 
his left wrist to drag him to the 
bottom was a length of cord 
fastened to a spare set of diving 
weights. As they hit the deck, 
he released them, and pulled 
himself along the slack of the 
lifeline until he reached the 
mast. His body streamed out 
queerly in the drag of the tide 
and he seemed unable to open 
his eyes against the water pres- 
sure for more than a second or 
so at a time. 

His fingers fumbled at the 
loop of line round the cleat, but 
our dragging at it had drawn 
it too tight to free. He pulled 
himself under the mast and 
came towards me. Grasping 
the lifeline just above my helmet, 
he kicked downwards until he 
stood astride the hole. I real- 
ised his intentions and released 
the helmet valve so that the 
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partly inflated suit could return 
to normal. He dragged me 
upwards for perhaps a foot, 
when my chest weight caught 
on a projecting piece of plank- 
ing. It gave suddenly and then 
my arms were through and I 
could help. A moment later I 
lay on the deck outside and saw 
the white gleam that was him 
streaking towards the surface. 
I dragged myself beneath the 
mast, and taking Mario’s knife 
from the belt pocket, sawed 
through the line above and 
below the snag, tied the ends 
in a clumsy reef knot, and gave 
four pulls. 

I went upwards in a series of 
savage jerks as the tender was 
flung upwards by the waves: the 
ladder over the side came into 
view, and a moment later my 
helmet broke surface. I felt a 
hand grasp the loop of lifeline 
round my chest and I was 
dragged unceremoniously over 
the side. No time was wasted 
unscrewing the front glass; a 
half-turn and the helmet was 
free, the air escaping with a 
‘whoosh.’ I struggled into a 
sitting position to see Eddy 
running for the bows, knife in 
hand, to cut the inshore anchor 
line. Almost grey with ex- 
haustion, Jem stumbled towards 
the stern: I cut free my boots 
and body-weights and followed 
to help him. 
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Eddy’s story was brief. In 
the rising gale the Naval authori- 
ties would not, quite rightly, 
risk more lives by sending a 
boat to work so close inshore ; 
for by the time they reached 
Bolt Tail, diving would be impos- 
sible. Eddy knew of no other 
available gear, and returned to 
the tender knowing that only 
his efforts could free me. 


Subsequently I made inquiries 
in Catania. A month later a 
letter came, enclosing a rather 
faded photograph of Mario, a 
dark, good-looking lad with an 
infectious smile. He was only 
sixteen. One paragraph of the 
letter read :— 

“The day before I learnt 
that my husband’s ship had 
been lost with all hands I 
received a letter that he had 
given to the crew of a fishing 
boat off the coast of France, 
asking them to post it for him. 
It told me that our son Mario 
had died at sea from what they 
thought was typhoid. It said 
that they had laid him out in 
his cabin and were bringing his 
body home for burial.” 

I sent your ring to your 
mother, Mario. As it was largely 
instrumental in saving my life, 
I thought you would not mind 
if I kept your sheath-knife— 
it did your last good turn for 
you. 
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MAP. 


BY DUDLEY HOYS. 


A QUEER little thing happened 
to me this winter. Early in 
January snow had whitened the 
West Cumbrian fells, and as our 
ewes spend their lives on high, 
it was advisable to go up and 
have a general look round. 
The sheep have the trick of 
sheltering on the lee side of 
crags or steep banks. The driven 
snow, pouring over into the lull 
of the sanctuary, builds up into 
drifts. The sheep have to be 
dug out and sent scattering 


across the more exposed places, 
where the flail of the wind 
sweeps the ground moderately 


clear and often uncovers tufts 
of browsing. 

Expecting to be away several 
hours, I took sandwiches and 
a vacuum flask of tea. These 
were carried in a_haversack 
bought so long ago as 1914. 
Made of the sort of webbing 
which neither moth nor rust 
doth corrupt, it survives in good 
condition, though some of the 
inner stitching has long since 
broken away. 

The sun shone out. of a clear 
sky, and gave sparkle to the 
walk aloft. In the shadows of 
rocks bordering the becks there 
were grasses enamelled by ice, 
resembling festoons of lustres. 
The highest peaks were plumply 
white and dazzling. But there 
were also innumerable ragged, 
tilted islands of greenery; for 
our fells face south, and pick up 


every precious fraction of light 
and warmth. 

There were no serious drifts. 
About one o’clock I sat on a 
high-perched boulder, facing the 
sun, and pulled out the packet 
of sandwiches. In the bottom 
of the haversack I noticed a 
fragment of paper. As I picked 
at it casually, more of the soft 
stuff came sliding out between 
the broken stitching. The haver- 
sack had a double lining. 

It was very soft, almost pulpy, 
the size of a quarto sheet torn 
in half. There were a few faint 
markings of print on it. A 
wriggling line crossed it, and the 
line was flanked by one word, 
Tigris. I stared more closely, 
and detected another name, 
Shawa Khan. Memory came 
back in a rush. This was the 
remnant of a map once issued 
by the Army in the Field, and 
the last time I had glanced 
at it was thirty-five years ago, 
in what was then called Meso- 
potamia. 

Sitting among a world of 
white and green and bronze, 
and thinking of that greyish- 
yellow aridity, I found the past 
returning in astonishing detail. 
These maps had covered areas 
of some twenty miles square. 
Their makers must have had a 
hard job to provide them with 
information. Flat, featureless 
dust is no friend of the carto- 
grapher. The blankness would 
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be enlivened by a waggle or two, 
described as ‘ disused trenches,’ 
or a few flecks bearing the title 
‘old gun-pits. To fill up a 
really spacious sweep of empti- 
ness, the name of the nearest 
tribe of Arabs would be sprawled 
across it in large letters. 

This particular fragment had 
covered the area immediately 
south and west of Baghdad. 
What made it live for me was 
the name of Shawa Khan, be- 
cause I knew then that I had 
used the map the day before we 
captured the city of the Caliphs. 

In the young days of March 
1917 our Division, the 7th 
Indian, had been switched across 
the Tigris from the east bank to 
the west by the pontoon bridge. 
Our tacticians must have blessed 
that mule-drawn bridging train. 
We pushed forward in an out- 
flanking movement, far from the 
river, marching over sterile noth- 
ingness, and wondering when 
we should meet resistance. 

We marched, and halted, and 
deployed, and advanced, and 
halted. There were sounds of 
rifle - fire and shells bursting. 
Dust limited the horizon. We 
regimental officers had scant 
knowledge of the situation. To 
us, this almost aimless move- 
ment was part of an eternity 
dating back over a year, to our 
disastrous failure to relieve Kut. 
Since then, we had seen scarcely 
a blade of grass. Existence was 
composed of dust, followed by 
mud, followed by dust, punctu- 
ated by thirst, and presided over 
by attendant vultures. 

In that phase I was a subaltern 
attached to a machine-gun com- 
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pany and acting as transport 
officer, the transport officer him- 
self having gone down sick to 
Amara. In the First Line we 
had a hundred and twenty pack- 
mules and a few gharris. These 
were small, open carts made of 
wood and strip-iron, and drawn 
by a couple of mules. As for 
mechanical transport, I doubt 
if there were half-a-dozen motor 
vehicles in the whole division. 

The transport personnel was 
notable for its diversity. The 
men had come from all sorts of 
regiments. There were Sikhs, 
Bhopals, Punjabis, Gurkhas, 
together with a handful of 8S. 
and T. drabis, these latter most 
humble before the lordly sepoy, 
and yet ennobled by their grand 
endurance and loyalty to the 
job. 

But to get back to Shawa 
Khan. Between two and three 
in the afternoon, with dust 
shortening the visual radius, 
I was sitting on a pile of ammuni- 
tion boxes. My C.O. came 
across. It seemed likely, he 
said, that the division would 
make no further move for several 
hours. The men and animals 
were thirsty. I was to take the 
mules and our officers’ chargers 
down to water. Also, I was to 
get the pakhals filled. The 
proper spelling of the word 
eludes me. They were metal 
containers, holding about nine 
gallons of water. Two of these 
roped, with their rings looped 
over the hooks on either side of 
the pack-saddle, formed a mule- 
load. 

The apology of a map indi- 
cated that the nearest bend of 
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the Tigris lay some five miles 
to the south-east. Whether the 
far bank was held or not by the 
Turk, nobody seemed _ sure. 
From far away in that direction 
murmured dim battle sounds. 

Before starting, I was very 
careful to take a back-bearing. 
If the dust in the air thickened, 
it would be easy to lose direction 
on the return, and either walk 
slap into some Turkish post or 
get scuppered by Arabs. The 
tactician who condemns the 
shocking blunder of having one’s 
flanks in the air should have 
served in that campaign. Ours 
were seldom anything else. 

We started off for the river, 
a straggling caravan. To save 
the men’s legs, I told them they 
could ride, and so each and every 
man sat astride a mule and led 
two more. Besides the pakhals, 
we had brought a lot of canvas 
water-bags for filling. 

Soon swallowed up by the 
dust, we trailed on through the 
semi-obscurity. We were hot 
and thirsty and hungry and 
sticky. But a little flame burned 
in every one of us; for we 
seemed close to the capture of 
Baghdad, and we hoped to be 
in at the kill. 

We reached the Tigris. The 
far bank, probably half a mile 
off, loomed obscurely, darkened 
by a few palm groves. No 
clatter of musketry greeted us, 
and that was more than fortun- 
ate ; for our own bank presented 
a drop of ten feet, straight into 
the river. 
a fierce current, swollen by the 
snows melting far to the north. 
The mules took some holding, 


It was swirling with 
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clamouring to sate their thirsts. 
We had to let down canvas 
buckets on ropes, and while 
one mule drank its fill, keep 
smacking at the muzzles of the 
other two, or their eagerness 
to jump the queue would have 
upset the buckets. Two gharri 
mules, with a sudden jerk, broke 
free from their drabi, and were 
last seen swimming strongly 
up-stream. 

It took a long time, water- 
ing all those animals and filling 
the tanks and canvas bags. 
When we formed up to return, 
visibility had lessened to six or 
seven hundred yards. I took 
out my compass, and back we 
started, full of that semi-sacred 
content given by water to truly 
thirsting creatures. The atmo- 
sphere was curious, smeary with 
a dust that thinned and thick- 
ened according to its own whim. 
Beneath the general pall, odd 
little dust-devils spiralled along 
the ground, popping up from 
nowhere and vanishing nowhere. 

We had been moving for 
about twenty minutes. Some- 
thing shaped itself into a dark 
barrier to our left. The imper- 
ceptible development of it could 
have happened only in a land 
where dust and heat play tricks 
with the sight. I found I was 
staring at a parade of mounted 
Arabs, sitting motionless on their 
horses. There were perhaps two 
hundred of them, and they were 
about two hundred yards away. 

All through the campaign we 
had encountered trouble with 
the various tribes. They would 
hang about our flanks, and 
swoop in to cut off stragglers. 
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If the wounded were left un- 
guarded, they would close in 
and carry out the most obscene 
and nameless atrocities. We 
had been forced to bury our 
dead without a cross to mark 
them, and to smooth over the 
dust in a semblance of untouched 
ground, or otherwise the harpies 
came down at night to exhume 
and perform abominable rites. 
To discourage this, somebody 
had tried the experiment of 
interring the deceased with a 
Mills grenade, the pin attached 
to a button. It was macabre, 
but it taught a lesson to the 
surviving harpies. 

Watching this still, mounted 
parade, I wondered what on 
earth to do. Had my men been 
sepoys all armed with rifles, the 
problem would have solved 


itself, the Arabs disappearing 


into the dust. They disliked 
odds of less than six to one. But 
not more than a handful of my 
men had rifles, the rest having 
been withdrawn. The remainder 
carried drabis’ swords, mere 
ornaments dating from the old 
Frontier wars. True, the odds 
in actual numbers were only 
three and a half to one. Yet, 
a8 My men were merely perched 
on small pack-mules, and the 
Arabs were undoubtedly brist- 
ling with fire-arms and lance- 
like spears, the chance of being 
attacked seemed imminent. We 
all knew their method, a volley 
followed by a charge. 

Though the dust had been 
our enemy, it had its helpful 
side. The whole affair depended 
on how much detail the Arabs 
could see, and what they could 
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deduce from it. If they guessed 
the truth, few of us would join 
our unit again. They might 
just possibly consider us to be 
more warlike than our reality. 
On that I had to gamble. At 
any second they might discern 
our weakness. So the only move 
was to back up the gamble with 
a show of strength. 

I yelled at the men to draw 
their swords and wheel into line. 
They obeyed, and that ragged 
unsheathing would have made 
a regular cavalryman weep with 
disgust. I yelled at them again, 
to advance at a walk. 

We moved slowly towards the 
Arabs. They stood their ground. 
It was a horrid moment. Unless 
they turned tail within seconds, 
the bluff was bound to be 
obvious. The obscuring dust 
saved us. At a range of a 
hundred and fifty yards they 
swung about abruptly and 
galloped away. They must 
have taken us for something 
imposing. 

News greeted us on fetching 
up at our unit. The advance 
was to be resumed in half 
an hour. Cooks hurried them- 
selves to turn the water we 
had brought into strong tea. 
Bully tins were prised open with 
bayonets. The Indians cooked 
chupatties, some of them over 
smouldering rag. In an evening 
made darker by the dust, we 
formed up and took our position 
in the brigade. The Turks were 
firing wildly, guns grunting out 
salvo after salvo. Such expendi- 
ture of shells pointed to a with- 
drawal, at least on the west 
bank. They were getting rid of 
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their ammunition. And maybe 
we should be in Baghdad by 
tomorrow. After the blood 
and sweat and failures of the 
past year, even now the thought 
seemed a wistfully ridiculous 
dream. 

The brigade went forward 
into the gloom. There were 
gaps between the units. Men 
forgot their weariness in discuss- 
ing the prospects of the morrow, 
and their voices were accom- 
panied by the jingling of harness 
and the creaking of pack-saddles. 
I was debating with a subaltern 
friend on what exactly Baghdad 
would be like. Illustrations 
from an edition of the ‘ Arabian 
Nights’ floated as coloured 
mirages through memory. My 
friend, a prosaic type, said he 
would swap the whole of Bagh- 
dad, no matter how fascinating 
it might be, for a pint of 
bitter. 

A rider, going fast, scurried 
by, and drew up by our O.C. at 
the head of the column. The 
rider was a brigade orderly, and 
an agitated one at that. Some- 
how, in the dusty gloom, we 
had strayed from the tail of the 
unit in front. Without knowing 
it, we had veered off westwards 
into the blue. Our personal 
column of dust had been faintly 
discerned by a_ sharp - eyed 
brigade-major. 

We turned east, and rejoined 
the fold. It was the first time 
we had gone astray on a night 
march. We were soon to learn 
that this accursed country could 
do something more uncomfort- 
able than merely misleading us. 
Out of the night a dust-storm of 
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blinding violence struck the head 
of the brigade. Visibility was 
nil. Men and animals were 
stopped dead. Those behind 
were still on the move until the 
choking blackness swept over 
them. The result was possibly 
something unique in war. The 
brigade became paralysed into 
a mass of individual men all 
with their eyes shut and their 
hands over their mouths, trying 
to keep their lungs supplied by 
breathing solely through their 
noses. 

It was a kind of static chaos. 
I slid down from my horse, the 
reins looped over one wrist, and 
lay flat on my face. To open 
the eyes was futile; for they 


became instantly gummed with 
dust, and in any case nothing 
whatever could be seen. I kept 


my free hand over my mouth, 
while the nostrils tingled under 
the acrid prickling of dust. My 
elbow touched flesh, my hip 
touched flesh, my legs touched 
flesh. They turned out respect- 
ively to be an infantry colonel, 
an Indian havildar, and a mule. 
For some time we were 80 com- 
pletely immobilised that we 
might have been a swarm of 
bees stricken by a sudden drop 
in temperature. 

It began to abate, and as we 
indulged the relief of gasping and 
spitting, there occurred an in- 
cident that will always stand in 
my mind as a piece of magic. A 
figure came winding its way 
through the mass of men and 
mules. It was my British bat- 
man, Lewis, a gamekeeper in 
private life. In one hand he 
carried a tin of warmed baked 
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beans, and in the other a mug 
of tea. How he achieved that 
miracle, and how he located me 
so swiftly, I never found out. 
He was a modest man, and 
probably thought little of this 
feat. 

Gradually we sorted ourselves 
out, and became a respectably 
tidy brigade once more. News 
came along that we could make 
the most of a halt for the next 
hour or two. We unloaded the 
patient mules, spread ourselves 
upon the ground, and slept, to 
be aroused by another order 
that set us scrambling to our 
feet and reloading. We of the 
2ilst Brigade were to move 
ahead, passing through the 19th. 
The 2nd Black Watch were to 
take the lead. Their colonel 
was A. G. Wauchope, and their 
adjutant a youngster named Neil 
Ritchie. Our unit was to support 
them. 

We plodded through the re- 
mainder of the night, and dust 
lingered in the air. False dawn 
brought its usual crop of phan- 
tasms, the sudden wall ahead 
that turns out to be a fore- 
shortening of the horizon, the 
huddled group of Arabs raising 
their hands in supplication and 
dissolving into thin grey air, 
the castle that becomes a twelve- 
inch ant-heap. Odd bullets were 
whining across the front, likely 
the last pot-shots of snipers 
aiming at Lieut. Houston and his 
half-company of Black Watch, 
the leading troops. 

Early morning is a curious 
time, a blend of the intensely 
spiritual and the squalidly physi- 
cal. Imagination becomes real, 
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and reality wanes into the 
obscure. Pictures of strange if 
tenuous loveliness present them- 
selves, and the muffled brain 
accepts them. The higher 
centres rejoice in all this beauty, 
as true and elusive as the essence 
of music, while the tired body 
craves for rest and sleep, snug 
animal oblivion. Most of us, I 
think, went forward for a while 
in that condition, as in a glass, 
darkly. 

The colours of dawn itself 
were muted by the dust lingering 
in the air. Often out there I 
had seen the lightening horizon 
striped by the hues of the spec- 
trum, clean-cut and violently 
vivid, and the rose-quartz of the 
Pusht-i-kuh mountains on the 
Persian border gleaming ruby 
out of velvet shadow, where the 
first rays of the sun picked out 
the high rock-faces. But this 
was a sober morning that might 
have belonged to an overcast 
English spring. 

The smooth flatness of the 
ground was changing. The way 
was strewn with innumerable 
small hummocks close together, 
a pin-cushion surfeited with pins. 
They presented no obstacle to 
the led pack-mules. To the 
gharri wheels they were impass- 
able. I stared about, hoping to 
find some alternative detour. 
While I was juggling with the 
problem, my C.O. came riding 
over. 

“You must get the gharris 
forward,” he said. 

* But how, sir?’ I ventured 
to ask him. 

“ Try that,” he said, pointing, 
and immediately pushed on. 

C2 
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What he had pointed at was 
a bund, a narrow embankment 
about eight feet high, a little 
north of where I was standing. 
From as far as the eye could see 
it came in from the north-west 
and ran on eastward, the line 
of our advance. It looked very 
narrow. 

I suppose I ought to have 
carried in my head the exact 
width of the wheel-base of a 
gharri. After making a hasty 
measurement, I crossed to the 
bund. Its flat top would take 
the wheels and give a few inches 
to spare on either side. The 
problem was to get the gharris 
up there. The side of the bund 
sloped at an angle of thirty-five 
degrees. In half an hour a party 
of men with spades and shovels 
could have constructed a graded 


ramp. But I had no spare men, 
and minutes were vital. 

Once more, a gamble with 
chance was the only answer. 
Two drabis were told to leave 
their gharris and stand on top 
of the bund, one on either edge, 


and facing each other. The 
remainder, in turn, were to drive 
hell for leather for the bund, 
take the slope diagonally, and 
rein their mules hard to the 
right as, and if, the gharri 
réached the top. It meant a 
jerky swerve at the top of the 
incline, and the two men posted 
there were to check the mules 
from swinging too far over, left 
or right. 

The first driver made a gay 
and splendid effort. With the 
élan of a competitor in a chariot 
race he went full tilt at the 
bund, reined his mules at the 
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exact moment, swerved sharp 
right at the top. In admiration 
the two posted men cried out : 
** Shabash !” 

That performance inspired the 
others. Everything went with- 
out a hitch until it was the turn 
of the two posted men to fetch 
their gharris and emulate their 
companions. The first managed 
it by the skin of his teeth ; the 
gharri seemed to hesitate on the 
lip of the bund and threaten to 
topple backwards. No doubt 
the incident made the last gharri 
driver over-anxious. He went 
at the bund in a tremendous 
burst, topped it, but with too 
much impetus to swing right 
instantly. Mules and man and 
gharri shot over the far side of 
the bund. 

The gharri was upside down, 
the drabi somewhere beneath it. 
I could hear him yelling: 
“Sahib! sahib!”’ and telling me 
that he was dead. The mules 
were on their backs, kicking in 
their traces, and surrounded by 
a scattered assortment of kit and 
equipment. 

We extricated the driver, and 
assured him that dead men had 
never been known to make such 
a fuss. The mules were released, 
and patted and quietened. The 
gharri was heaved right side up, 
after being emptied of its re- 
maining contents. We had to 
get it back somehow on the 
bund, and decided that, empty, 
it would be an easier matter. 
The drabi who had given us that 
first fine performance volun- 
teered to take charge. The 
mules were put back, and he 
steered them up the slope and 
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veered left with light-hearted 
precision. Kit and equipment 
were thrown up, caught, and 
stacked away in the gharri. 
The man who had died resumed 
his seat on it. We proceeded 
eastward along the bund, and 
presently caught up with the 
troops ahead. 

Although many of us were 
unaware of it, on account of the 
dust still limiting vision to a 
short range, we had come to 
the only bit of high ground for 
miles around, at least eighty 
feet above the river plain. There 
was a check in front. We stood 
and waited. I said to a British 
corporal— 

“We can’t be far from Bagh- 
dad now.” 

The thin dust subsided, part- 
ing like stage curtains. At one 
moment distance had been a 
dubious vagueness. The next, 
the air was clear and clean. 
Below us the Tigris lay shining 
with the pearl and primrose 
of morning; and, to our left 
front, the tapering, fretted 
column of Queen Zobeide’s tomb 
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stood lonely among the sparse 
ruins on the west bank. Along 
the river the palm groves were 
dark and cool, nearly metallic 
in their stillness. Behind and 
above them showed the terraces 
and open courtyards of the 
houses facing the river, pale 
and shapely and floating in light. 
And behind them again spread 
the jostled, creamy bulk of 
Baghdad, dominated by the 
Citadel, its battlements now 
hardening into certainty. North 
of the city the great mosque 
of Khazimain flaunted minarets 
crowned with peacock tiles and 
a shining golden dome. 

We stared and stared. After 
long months of sterile desolation, 
this indeed lived up to the stories 
of Haroun al Raschid. Those 
peacock tiles might be cracked. 
That gold leaf might be peeling 
away. At close quarters, the 
charm of the city might begin 
to fade into stench and dust. 
But where we stood, we drank 
in sheer, fairy-tale loveliness, 
and savoured the taste of victory. 
Baghdad was ours. 





THE ORCHARD OF RED ROSES. 


BY ROBERT H. HILL. 


EvEN the quietest by-road 
must have known the tread of 
many hundreds of human feet 
in the course of four centuries. 
But of all who had come there 
before me, by the upland road 
to Longborough, there was only 
one of whom I could say cer- 
tainly that he had travelled that 
way. Only one could I name: 


and that one a farmer, return- 
ing alone from the Wednesday 
market at Stow-on-the-Wold in 
the wintry twilight of a Nov- 
ember day in 1585, nearly four 
hundred years ago. 

The road and the rolling 


countryside cannot have changed 
very greatly in all that time, 
and yet imagination somehow 
could not easily summon up 
the ghost of that former trav- 
eller. I should have come, 
perhaps, later in the year and 
towards nightfall, not in the 
heat of a burning August after- 
noon. In the bright sunshine 
the few wayside cottages of 
Sezincote had a commonplace 
look inconsistent with terror 
and tragedy. 

Thomas Webbe, the horse- 
man who was on the road that 
November afternoon, was a man 
well on in years but still active 
and hale; vigorous enough to 
ride often, as a keen buyer of 
sheep, to the market at Stow— 
and that was full twenty-five 
miles from his home at Drayton, 
outside Banbury. At the dark 


season of the year the home- 
ward ride was too long to be 
undertaken after market, and 
Webbe proposed to travel no 
farther that day than the four 
miles to Sezincote where the 
squire, his old friend Lodowick 
Greville, was expecting him for 
the night. 

While he jogs on towards 
Sezincote manor there is time 
to consider him a little, and 
his relationship towards the man 
who waits to welcome him there. 

Without the aids of gentle 
birth or any schooling, Thomas 
Webbe had nevertheless pros- 
pered quite uncommonly. He 
was lord of the manor of Dray- 
ton, and the manor-house there 
was his home, though he had 
never in his life presumed to 
call himself anything other than 
‘yeoman.’ His sheep - farming 
was on a massive scale, his 
dealings in landed property were 
extensive, and he had thousands 
of pounds out on loan at the 
customary ten per cent. Yet, 
with it all, he had never been 
able to read a line of the business 
writings the lawyers made for 
him, nor to sign them with 
anything more than a mark. 
Admittedly his lack of book- 
learning had been troublesome, 
and once or twice cunning men 
had swindled him when he had 
trusted them over documents 
which to him were nothing 
more than black ink-patterns 
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on a parchment. But illiteracy 
had not withheld him from 
making a fortune, and, what was 
a better thing, no trickster had 
managed to sour him; he was 
generally held for a kindly and 
a simple-hearted man. 

Of Webbe’s farming or of 
his money-lending transactions 
nothing more need be said ; but 
about some of his purchases of 
land it is necessary to be a little 
more explicit. The greatest pur- 
chase of them all had been the 
manor of Drayton itself, and the 
man from whom he had bought 
it was the same Lodowick Gre- 
ville who was to be his host that 
night at Sezincote. Anyone who 
visits the village of Drayton 
nowadays must not expect to 
find there any traces of Thomas 
Webbe, but in the small church 
in the hollow he will discover 
stone effigies of fifteenth-century 
Grevilles; for Lodowick’s family 
had been settled in the place 
since the Lancastrian times. 
Lodowick himself had inherited 
both Drayton and Sezincote 
manors besides the family’s prin- 
cipal seat at Milecote, which lay 
a mile or so down the river from 
Stratford-on-Avon. But Lodo- 
wick Greville was a _ proud, 
quarrelsome man, and a lavish 
spender of money; he had laid 
out much more than he had to 
spare in rebuilding the great 
house at Milcote—with charac- 
teristic grandiloquence he had 
rechristened the place Mount 
Greville, from the little river- 
side mound on which it stood— 
and so it happened that the 
older home at Drayton had had 
to be sold. 
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Even this sacrifice had brought 
in too little to meet his needs, 
and more lately he had been 
driven to part even with some 
of his property at Milcote. Once 
again the wealthy farmer had 
been ready with money, receiv- 
ing in return the grazing land 
called Vicar’s Meadow and the 
large orchard alongside, both of 
them lying on the banks of the 
Avon within sight of Stratford 
church. It was valuable land 
and Webbe had paid down for 
it a handsome sum in cash; 
thereafter his only obligation in 
respect of it was the annual 
presentation of a red rose to the 
master of Mount Greville, by 
way of token rent. And thus 
the field of fruit trees beside 
the river had become Thomas 
Webbe’s orchard of the red roses. 

Each summer at Drayton 
Thomas’s wife Katherine picked 
for him the rose he carried to 
Stratford and presented with 
all formality to the squire at 
Mount Greville. The flower was 
merely a token in any case, but 
to Greville it was a token of his 
own folly and extravagance 
which he would have been glad 
enough to forget. He bitterly 
grudged the old farmer the 
orchard and the meadow which, 
whenever he looked across 
country from the windows of 
his great house, were there to 
remind him of the shrinking of 
his estate; of the ancestral 
lands which, so far from dimin- 
ishing, it had been his life’s 
greatest ambition to extend. 
Much more he _  begrudged 
Thomas Webbe his snug pos- 
session of Drayton—Drayton, the 
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home of the Grevilles for nearly 
two hundred years and where, 
but for his own unreasonable 
spending, a Greville would still 
have been master. 

If Webbe in his honest sim- 
plicity could have guessed how 
fiercely the squire resented his 
foothold in these ancient terri- 
tories, he might not have been 
riding through the deepening 


At Drayton manor-house Mrs 
Katherine Webbe was appre- 
hensive and unhappy. Thomas 
had left for Stow on the previ- 
ous day, meaning to spend the 
night as usual with his friend 
Nicholas Lane at Stratford. 
But now, during the forenoon, 
her friend Elizabeth Wickham 
had come hurrying out from 
Banbury, bringing news which 
was the more frightening be- 
cause of its extraordinarily 
vague nature. Early that morn- 
ing, said Mrs Wickham, there 
had reached her husband a 
message from Webbe saying, 
first, that he was “ fallen into 
some trouble,” and second, that 
he had reason to fear there 
might be an attempt to break 
into the manor-house before he 
could get home. There was a 
chest of documents in the house 
which, for safety, Thomas 
urgently desired should be 
handed over to Simon Wickham 
until his return; and it was 
this chest which Wickham’s 
wife had now come to collect. 

Katherine Webbe was a 
woman of character and she 
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dusk to Sezincote on Wednes- 
day the 10th of November 
1585. More certainly, could 
some sixth sense have conveyed 
to him a hint of what had been 
happening that morning at his 
Drayton home, he would have 
been now on another road than 
this lonely Cotswold track, and 
travelling at a faster pace than 
his present jog-trot. 


knew almost as much about 
her husband’s affairs as he did. 
When she married him she had 
been already a middle - aged 
widow with sons and daughters 
grown up, and, being prudent on 
her own behalf and theirs, she 
had persuaded Thomas to 
execute a deed making her 
joint owner, with himself, of 
the manor of Drayton. For the 
rest, she was in sympathy with 
the new Puritanism, already a 
force in Banbury ; the Puritan- 
ism which, within a few years, 
was to demolish Banbury Cross 
and move Drunken Barnaby to 
satire. It was not, perhaps, her 
fault that a few malicious 
tongues whispered that she was 
also a dabbler in the unlawful 
art of magic; the calumny 
probably had no better founda- 
tion than the usual ignorance 
and envy, but it does go to 
confirm the belief that Kath- 
erine Webbe had some force of 
personality. Stories of that sort 
were seldom told of submissive 
or colourless women. 

Her friend’s message bewil- 
dered her by its portentous air 
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of mystery. She could hardly 
doubt its genuineness; for 
Simon Wickham, a Banbury 
mercer, was @ friend of many 
years on whose help in business 
the unlettered Thomas had long 
been dependent. Indeed, Wick- 
ham knew as much as Katherine, 
or even rather more, of the 
farmer’s affairs. But why had 
Thomas communicated only 
with Wickham and not with 
her? Why was he so reticent 
about the nature of the 
‘trouble,’ whatever it might 
be, that had overtaken him ? 
Who were the mysterious per- 
sons whom he suspected of a 
design to burgle his house? 
And finally, although Simon 
Wickham was the friend to 
whom he would naturally turn 
in a difficulty, was it right to 
trust the chest even to Wick- 
ham? For Katherine knew 
that in this small coffer lay all 
the deeds concerning Drayton 
manor, besides acknowledg- 
ments of loans signed by 
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Thomas’s debtors and much 
else of value. 

Wickham’s wife, however, 
had no answers to give to these 
pressing questions. Perhaps she 
could not have answered them. 
It may well be that Elizabeth 
Wickham did not know she 
had brought a faked message ; 
did not know that her husband 
was harassed by bad trade and 
the thought of the money he 
owed Webbe and could not 
repay; did not even begin to 
suspect that Simon had been 
tempted into alliance with 
Squire Greville to commit one 
of the most notorious crimes 
of that violent age. But what- 
ever Mrs Wickham knew or 
did not know, it is clear she 
was endowed with a gift of 
persuasion; for in the end she 
prevailed over Katherine’s mis- 
givings, and when she returned 
to Banbury she carried with 
her the legal evidences of nearly 
everything the rich old farmer 
possessed. 


Ill. 


Darkness lay over the up- 
lands and a rising wind whistled 
bleakly among the bare trees 
when at length Thomas Webbe 


came cold into Sezincote. The 
wind itself was not colder than 
the thin unsmiling face of Wat- 
kyns, the squire’s confidential 
servant and secretary, who re- 
ceived him; but in the hall a 
log fire blazed and Greville 
himself was genial in his rough, 
noisy manner, as he could be 
when his morose or quarrelsome 


moods were not upon him. The 
meal, too, was proper enough to 
satisfy a farmer’s and traveller’s 
hunger, though not cooked with 
Katherine’s skill. And if, for 
more fastidious guests, the 
pinched, hard face of Watkyns 
might have soured the wine he 
brought in, Thomas was not the 
one to trouble about that. 
Farmer and squire were alone, 
as often before on such nights 
when Webbe had broken his 
journey here. The meal done, 
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they sat together with the wine 
between them and heard the 
wind blustering across those 
exposed hillsides, so that both 
men edged closer to the logs on 
the open hearth. 

For a while they talked. The 
conversation turned on Strat- 
ford and friends there, especially 
on Nicholas Lane at Alveston 
manor beyond the Clopton 
bridge, where Thomas had 
passed the previous night. The 
farmer related how he had been 
trying to arrange a match be- 
tween Lane’s eldest boy and a 
young woman at Banbury, Jane 
Pope, who had been left a widow 
and in poverty almost before 
she was out of her teens. 
Thomas had to admit that the 
idea had come to nothing 
so far; Dick Lane would 
not commit himself and when- 
ever he, Webbe, returned home 
from Stratford the girl wept 
(“ greeted ’’ was the word he 
used) because he _ brought 
neither present nor love-letter 
from the youth. The talk 
turned, too, on John Shake- 
speare, whose wife’s farm at 
Wilmcote had passed for a time 
into Thomas’s hands when the 
Shakespeares had been obliged 
to part with it seven years 
before.’ It had fallen out sadly 
for John Shakespeare, the 
farmer thought, that his eldest 
boy should have gone off this 
last summer with the players, 
and under a cloud too, when 
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they had all hoped he would 
settle into his father’s business 
and perhaps have wit enough 
to mend it. Now, with their 
friend Simon Wickham at Ban- 
bury it was altogether a different 
story ; for his boy Edward was 
showing himself a born scholar 
and had been sent up to Balliol 
College in Oxford. Simon in- 
tended he should go into the 
Church and maybe end with a 
bishopric. So it was with sons 
the world over, Thomas con- 
cluded—one man would find in 
his boy a pride and a support 
through life; another, no less 
worthy, would get nothing but 
discredit and sorrow for all his 
trouble. 

‘The ways of sons need be 
no concern of yours, since you 
have none,’ Greville said 
abruptly. ‘Who is to have 
Drayton manor when you go?” 

‘* After Katherine it goes to 
my brother Richard at Chal- 
combe, and after him, perhaps, 
to my nephew John Gill.” 

“So it seems the Grevilles 
will never set foot there again.” 

The farmer showed some 
slight surprise. ‘‘I pay you no 
red roses for Drayton, squire,” 
he said presently. ‘ The place 
is mine absolutely, bought and 
paid for, and to leave as I 
will.”’ 

“ John Gill, lord of Drayton!” 
Greville said contemptuously. 
He threw a big log on the hearth 
and scowled at the flying sparks. 


} The Thomas Webbe who, with one Humphrey Hooper, purchased Asbies Farm, 
Wilmecote, from Shakespeare’s parents has never been identified, but the evidence 
contained in the old records of the Drayton farmer’s many connections with Stratford, 
and of his dealings in land there and elsewhere, seems to point clearly to him as the 


purchaser, 
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Then he lapsed into that brood- 
ing mood of his which put an 
end to all intercourse ; but the 
old farmer had begun to be 
drowsy after his ride and was 
content to leave his host to his 
own reflections. 

It was Watkyns, the squire’s 
confidential servant for upwards 
of fifteen years, who a little later 
preceded the guest up to bed. 
His lean dark face, illumined by 
the candle he held, wore a scowl 
that seemed like the reflection 
of his master’s as he stood to 
ask at what hour the farmer 
desired to be wakened, and then 
gloomily wished him good-night. 

‘** He means to be up and away 
with the first light,’ Watkyns 
reported to the squire when he 
returned to the hall. 

Greville never shifted his gaze 
from the fire. “I supposed it 
would be so. And since it is 
80, it were well it were done 
quickly,’ he said. 

Watkyns was at the door 
when the squire’s voice halted 
him. 

“ Brock and Barber—where 
are they ?” 

The two servant- men, it 
appeared, were both dozing 
beside the kitchen fire. 

“See they stay there; they 
are not to go off to bed. And 
let them come here to me 
at midnight,’ Squire Greville 
ordered. 

He had not once looked up 
from the fire, but now he 
raised his eyes, expecting an 
answer which had not come. 
Thus he saw that the door had 
been closed softly, and that 
he was alone. So even the 
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knave Watkyns had not been 
able to stomach it! But 
Greville did not care, for he 
knew that his orders would be 
obeyed. ... What had the 
farmer said just now—that he 
paid no red roses for Drayton 
manor? He was going to 
pay for Drayton nevertheless : 
not in red roses but in red 
blood. 

Somewhere above, Thomas 
Webbe, less drowsy than he 
had found himself at the fire- 
side, lay staring up at the 
canopy of the great four-poster, 
massive as a small fortress. He 
was listening to the wind coming 
up the wolds in great gusts now 
from Moreton-in-Marsh, and to 
the dry dead rustling of Novem- 
ber leaves, and to the swaying 
of stripped branches among the 
trees. Ootswold was a wild 
bleak country then, most of all 
when the high gales blew across 
it in winter, shaking the lonely 
clumps of trees and ruffling 
their cold fingers through the 
long wool of the flocks of sheep 
cowering in their shelter. Dray- 
ton’s snug manor-house and the 
lighted taverns of Banbury town 
must have seemed half a world 
away that night to the old 
man in Lodowick Greville’s 
great bed. 

At length the farmer slept, 
soundly after the day’s riding 
and the strenuous bargaining in 
the market-place at Stow. In 
the kitchen the men named 
Brock and Barber slept, too, 
snoring in loud chorus until at 
the stroke of twelve the rough 
hand of Watkyns shook them 
awake. But no warning hand 
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roused from his sleep the guest 
in the huge bed upstairs. 

In the small hours the wind 
began to carry a grim message 
across the wolds; sometimes 
lingering over it in sighs that 
rose and fell, sometimes sinking 
it to a whisper as too hateful a 
thing to proclaim aloud, then 
with a change of mood shrieking 
it in all the tree-tops and down 
the chimneys of farmsteads and 
cottages. The bleached grasses 
took it up along the roadsides ; 
and the reeds echoed it in the 
river below, bending in unison 
and whispering it into every 
creek and cranny. Even a 
sheep here and there took it up 
as it huddled in a hollow against 
the wind, and bleated a protest 
into the night. But when the 
sun rose fiery and angry through 
a grey cloud-rift, the wind’s voice 
fell, and with it the voices of 
the dead grass and of the reeds 
and of the water, and the 
plaints of the sheep. Nature 
fell silent, and the hoofs of the 
parson’s horse from Longborough 
beat in a stillness as the parson 
rode up the hill to Sezincote. 

He had been roused early by 
a messenger from the manor. 
Mr Greville’s elderly visitor had 
been taken bad in the night and 
feared his time had come—he 
desired to see a clergyman, and 
desired him quickly: such was 
the message to which the parson 
made haste to respond. Mr 
Greville himself was awaiting 
him when he reached the house 
and hurried him upstairs to 
the bedroom where no candles 
burned to counteract the grey 
half-light of the morning. The 
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curtains of the bed were drawn 
back just far enough to allow 
the clergyman to make out the 
form of its occupant, propped 
on pillows and with a green 
night-cap half enveloping the 
face. 

The parson would have gone 
forward to see the patient more 
closely and to speak to him, but 
Greville checked him, whisper- 
ing something about a possible 
infection. So the other spoke 
his words of comfort where he 
stood. The man in the bed 
made no sign and the good 
parson of Longborough was left 
in doubt whether his words had 
been heard or understood. But 
presently, as he waited, the 
sick man stirred on the pillows 
and raised one hand a little 
from the coverlet. Forgetting 
the warning, the clergyman 
again made to step forward, 
hoping to catch whatever 
whisperings might be heard ; 
but again a touch on the arm 
held him back. And as it 
proved, the sick man’s voice, 
though faint, came _ clearly 
enough— 

“My manor of Drayton—I 
wish it to return into the hands 
of the Grevilles, its right owners. 
I leave a_ will — Lodowick 
Greville is my heir—and my 
executor.” 

When the worthy clergyman 
found himself again downstairs, 
accompanied by the squire and 
by the secretary Watkyns—a 
second essential witness to what 
had passed—he was without the 
least suspicion of the grotesque 
impersonation which had just 
been enacted for his benefit. 
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Could his gaze at that moment 
have pierced upwards through 
the raftered ceiling his pious 
soul would have recoiled in 
dreadful consternation. He 
would have seen, not old Mr 
Webbe, but the squire’s servant 
Tom Brock swinging himself off 
the bed and, as his face emerged 
from the encompassing night-cap, 
grinning with satisfaction at his 
own recent performance. 

Before the day had run half 
its cheerless course it was made 
known that Thomas Webbe was 
dead. Lodowick Greville waited 
only until he had announced the 
news and then sent off Philip 
Jones, his chaplain, with a 
couple of servants to ride head- 
long to Banbury, to Master 
Simon Wickham. The Chaplain 
earried the fabricated will of 
Thomas Webbe which the 
spent 


talented Watkyns had 
the morning in framing to his 


master’s instructions. (Wick- 
ham would know what to do 
with it: it must be slipped 
among Webbe’s papers in the 
little chest, from which that 
other deed, the proof of the 
widow’s claim, was to disappear.) 
The will confirmed the supposed 
death-bed declaration that the 
manor of Drayton was to pass 


IV. 


Three times the apples had 
ripened in Thomas Webbe’s 
orchard of the red roses since 
Longborough’s antique bell had 
tolled for the death of him who 
had tilled it. In these three 
years Squire Greville and his 
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““to Lodowick Greville and his 
heirs for ever’’; and it named 
Greville and Simon Wickham 
as joint executors. 

Greville’s victim found his 
last earthly habitation in the 
churchyard at Longborough, 
some two miles from the house 
where he died. Along the upland 
road the farmer’s funeral made 
its slow way to Longborough, 
the mock- mourners huddling 
into their cloaks and with beaver 
hats pulled down to their noses 
against the wind. Turning to 
the left at the cross-roads they 
descended into the village and 
to the church with its curious 
medieval bell-turret, from which 
the bell still rings today as it 
tolled for Thomas Webbe four 
centuries ago. The body was 
buried in haste; almost before 
the duped clergyman had done 
intoning his prayers or the 
sanctus bell ceased clanging 
from beneath its lion - headed 
canopy up there. Neither the 
dead man’s widow nor his step- 
children nor any of his kindred 
were present; but beside the 
parson at the edge of the open 
grave, staring across and beyond 
it with a terrible fixed gravity, 
stood Squire Lodowick Greville: 
the chief mourner, and the heir, 


accomplice at Banbury had 
gathered in sundry other fruits 
of their crime than apples. They 
had also endured certain terri- 
fying moments; especially in 
the early days, after the two 
strangers had been seen in Long- 
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borough nosing about among 
the gravestones. The vicar had 
gone to these unknown visitors 
to ask what they were seeking 
there, at which the older of 
them had replied in a rather 
formal manner— 

‘* Where is the grave of one 
Thomas Webbe, late of Dray- 
ton?’ Having been shown 
the mound of freshly turned 
earth, he had then stated: 
‘““We have to ask your leave, 
Parson, to dig up the body.” 

The exhumation of bodies in 
his own churchyard was some- 
thing so foreign to the clergy- 
man’s experience, and even to 
his imagination, that surprise 
had left him at first without 
speech. 

“Those who sent us have 
cause to suspect the manner of 
his death,” the stranger con- 
descended to explain. 

The clergyman recovered 
sufficiently to declare that there 
should be no digging up of 
graves in Longborough while he 
could prevent it. And the more 
the unwelcome visitors argued 
and protested that they had 
the law behind them, the more 
decisively the parson shook his 
grey head. In the end they 
gave it up, though not without 
a parting threat— 

“See that no gravestone is 
put over this grave, Parson ; for 
be sure we shall come back to 
remove the body before long— 
with authority from above.” 

But when the bewildered 
clergyman asked what authority 
they meant, there was no reply. 

Nor, apparently, did the 
village ever see them again. 
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The two sleuths disappeared as 
quietly and suddenly as they 
had come: a pair of nameless 
private detectives who, it would 
seem, had made rather a poor 
job of their investigation but 
who, nevertheless, deserve a 
moment’s glance from all who 
have ever set out on a trail with 
Holmes and Watson, Father 
Brown or Lord Peter Wimsey. 
For might not these two detec- 
tives, prowling ina village church- 
yard four hundred years ago, be 
the first of whom history bears 
record, the prototypes of all 
their famous race ? 

The episode, though nothing 
had come of it, had been a 
danger-signal for Greville, and 
when he went to Banbury he 
was not surprised to hear from 
his accomplice that Katherine 
Webbe, though she still shunned 
the word murder, was whisper- 
ing to her friends a suspicion 
that her husband had died “* by 
some extraordinary or unnatural 
death.” 

Thomas Webbe’s “ execu- 
tors’? had thereupon decided 
to visit the widow at Drayton 
manor-house. Either they were 
confident, to the point of reck- 
lessness, that nothing could be 
legally proved against them, 
or else they had resolved to 
lay hands upon all they could 
before their fate overtook them. 
Whatever their state of mind, 
no two executors ever set 
about their duties in a more 
extraordinary manner. It was 
soon manifest that the purpose 
of their coming to Drayton 
was not to make an inventory, 
but to make a quick profit; 
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it was, in fact, a plundering 
raid. They and their men 
stripped the panelling from the 
walls, slates from the roof, glass 
from the windows; they took 
up floor-boards and removed 
stoves, they cut down and carted 
away timber from the grounds. 
A hostile army quartered in and 
about the house for a year 
would probably have left it 
more habitable than it was 
after Webbe’s “‘executors” had 
finished with it. Afterwards 
they started zestfully on the 
collection of the old farmer’s 
outstanding debts—a rewarding 
occupation. The widow com- 
puted that they gathered in 
something like £1150 — some 
£23,000 by a modern reckoning 
—in the course of three years. 

Three years: three years’ 
riot of extortion and fraud and 
of flourishing like the green 
bay tree which might, to all 
appearance, have extended in- 
definitely if Squire Lodowick 
Greville had not lost his temper. 
It was not that there was any- 
thing new or remarkable about 
that. It had happened to him 
many times before, and might 
have happened as many times 
afterwards if the object of the 
squire’s bad humour had not 
chanced, in this case, to be his 
servant Thomas Brock. The 
fellow had left something un- 
washed—whether it was the 
squire’s plate or his own hands 
his master did not afterwards 
trouble to specify; he said 
simply that the man was not 
cleanly enough to wait upon 
him. And Brock, knowing what 
he did know, perhaps regarded 
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himself as privileged to say a 
few blunt words to the squire 
in return. 

When his rages were on him 
Squire Greville never knew the 
meaning of discretion. More- 
over, these three years of im- 
munity since Webbe’s death 
had produced a dangerous 
illusion of security; and, in 
addition, he was convinced that 
Brock was far too deeply in- 
volved ever to dare to speak of 
what had happened at Sezincote. 
Incredible as it appears, it is an 
undoubted fact—Greville him- 
self admitted it, and he had 
nothing to gain by lying—that 
he dismissed the man on the 
spot. 

Brock left the great house at 
Mileote and turned his face 
towards Stratford with no 


thought but to get even with 
the squire. He dared not go to 
Justice Lucy or any other auth- 
ority—to that extent Greville 


had been right—but, having 
found his way into a Stratford 
alehouse and tossed down a 
few pints, his tongue was partly 
unloosed. Even then some 
sense of caution checked him in 
his tipsy resentment ; he fell to 
uttering dark sayings, dropping 
hints, and then, frightened to 
find the whole room attentive, 
fell sullenly silent. What he 
had said came to this: that he 
knew something which, if others 
knew it, would suffice to hang 
Squire Greville. And that was 
enough to give rise to a great 
deal of surmising among those 
who heard it when presently 
they made their way homewards. 

Thus it was that the mystery 
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of the death of Thomas Webbe 
came to be a mystery no longer. 
In vain did the squire of Milecote 
rush into new crimes as he 
struggled to reverse the conse- 
quences of his fatal miscalcula- 
tion. Brock was allowed no 
further chance to chatter; he 
disappeared, and his dead body 
was discovered near the town. 
But Katherine Webbe and her 
friends, after their three years of 
waiting and watching, had acted 
already. It was useless for 
Greville to attempt to defend 
himself by making an impudent 
complaint to the Court of 


Chancery (the document is one 
of the most curious of all the 
records of this ancient tragedy) 
against the widow Webbe, whom 
he accused of defaming his 
his 


character and conspiring 
death. 

The end may be told in few 
words. Lodowick Greville was 
tried for murder at Warwick, 
Mr Christopher Yelverton and 
Mr Francis Beaumont (the father 
of the dramatist) conducting 
the case for the Crown. There 
seems to have been some mis- 
giving that, even then, the 
murderer might escape the con- 
sequences of his crimes, because 
the Privy Council sent down 
special instructions that an in- 
dependent jury was to be found, 
in view of Greville’s local 
influence and powerful connec- 
tions. Perhaps the fear was 
groundless; for the prisoner, 
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after all his wordy strivings, 
chose to be silent at his life’s last 
public scene. Only by refusing 
to plead could he save his lands 
from forfeiture if he was con- 
demned; and among the last 
thoughts of that tortuous mind 
it is evident that the thought of 
his acres was still the dominant 
one. On the 14th November 
1589, four years almost to a day 
after the murder of Thomas 
Webbe, Lodowick Greville was 
executed in the Tower of London. 

His confederate, the mercer of 
Banbury, escaped lightly; he 
continued for some years to live 
in the town, and eventually died 
in Sussex. As for Katherine 
Webbe, she returned to Drayton 
manor-house, and in due course 
the manor reverted to Thomas’s 
brother, Richard Webbe of 
Chaleombe. There is, however, 
no evidence that the orchard 
beside the Avon ever returned 
into the hands of the farmer’s 
heirs, or that Katherine or 
brother Richard or anyone 
else ever came bringing a red 
rose to Mount Greville, where 
the dead squire’s son now 
reigned. It would perhaps, in 
any case, have seemed too 
significant a token, too painful 
a reminder, both for giver and 
receiver, of the old man whose 
murderer had stolen upon him, 
not indeed sleeping within his 
orchard, but on a wild Novem- 
ber night while he lay in the 
great bed at Sezincote. 








COMMENT. 


PARLIAMENT has been having 
a long and grinding summer, 
living laborious days and keep- 
ing late nights almost with- 
out number. One Conservative 
member was overheard ruefully 
comparing Westminster with 
Broadmoor—“ only you cannot 
get out of it so easily.” The 
Conservatives, like the Socialists 
in 1950 and 1951, are feeling 
the strain of this constant 
attention to the demands of 
the Whips. The burden has 
grown so great because the 
majority is so small. It is 
virtually impossible to commit 
any important measure to a 
Committee “ upstairs’; for on 
this, chosen strictly in accord- 
ance with Party numbers, the 
Government’s majority will be 
so narrow that a couple of 
casualties would dissipate it. 
Therefore Bills, which ordinarily 
would go to a Committee “ up- 
stairs,’ have now to be dealt 
with by a Committee of the 
whole House. The pace of 
the programme is thereby slowed 
down, and to despatch the 
necessary business the Govern- 
ment has had to resort to all- 
night sittings and the guillotine 
—with the inevitable result that 
tempers are frayed and legisla- 
tion is scamped. 

A Government is usually put 
on probation for six months. 
During that period the Opposi- 
tion opposes, because to oppose 
is its business, but as a rule it 
does so without much acrimony. 
The six months are now over 


and the serious Parliamentary 
battles have begun. The Con- 
servatives have lost the “ glad 
confident morning” spirit of 
the autumn. Perhaps they have 
let themselves be unduly dis- 
couraged by reverses in the 
local elections of the spring. 
But these were to be expected 
if the Government did its duty, 
and the true test is not what 
people are thinking about the 
Conservatives now, but what 
they will be thinking about 
them in two or three years’ 
time, when the results of the 
measures now being taken will 
be apparent. The local elec- 
tions will only be disastrous if 
they weaken the Government’s 
determination to do what it 
knows to be necessary; and 
already some whittling down 
is apparent. 

The Socialists are not much 
happier. The cold war between 
the followers of Mr Attlee and 
those of Mr Bevan goes on. 
In the House itself a _ fine 
appearance of unity is generally 
sustained. In their present 
mood the Socialists resemble 
the young lady named Maud. 
It will be remembered that— 


“To eat at the table 
She never was able, 
But in the back kitchen—Oh, 
Lord!” 


In the Commons all is harmony 
among the Comrades, but, un- 
less reports are very misleading, 
the camaraderie wears rather 
thin when members are gathered 
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together behind closed doors to 
carry out a post-mortem or to 
plan a future operation. 

After the General Election, 
Mr Crossman boasted that in 
six months the policy of Mr 
Bevan would be the official 
policy of the Party. He was 
nearly but not quite right. Mr 
Attlee has been fighting a stiff 
rear-guard action, particularly 
on the international front; and 
although the Bevanites scored 
some successes at the meeting 
of the National Executive before 
the debate on Foreign Affairs in 
May, Mr Attlee was able to 
prevent a division. But he 
has all the appearance of a 
man swimming against the tide, 
and the longer this Parliament 
lasts the more strongly the tide 
is likely to run. 

Someone recently remarked 
that the chief trouble today 
is that Mr Churchill is merely 
carrying out Mr Attlee’s policy, 
and that Mr Attlee, if returned 
to office, will carry out Mr 
Bevan’s. 


Germany has again been in 
the front of the international 


scene. The Treaty of Bonn, 
which gives her back a measure 
of her lost sovereignty, was a 
step in a direction which Russia 
particularly dislikes. Amid all 
the movements and counter- 
movements and the unending 
complications of an apparently 
unending argument, certain 
facts stand out clearly. The 
countries of the Atlantic Pact, 
giving up any hope for the 
present of reuniting Germany, 
have been planning to bring 
the western portion of that 
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divided land into the European 
Defence Community. Such a 
move has much to commend it. 
The frontier of the free countries 
is not the Rhine: it is the 
Eastern border of Western Ger- 
many, which we are pledged to 
defend if it is attacked. But 
the overstrained countries of the 
West do not much relish the 
thought of committing their 
troops and their resources to 
the defence of people who 
will do nothing to defend 
themselves. Therefore it has 
been suggested that Western 
Germany should be permitted, 
to a limited extent and under 
strict conditions, to re-arm, but 
no one likes that idea very 
much. The French are particu- 
larly reluctant to put weapons 
once more into the hands of 
the nation which has attacked 
them twice in the last forty 
years; and many of our own 
people, mindful of the errors 
and sacrifices of the past, are 
almost equally uneasy. The 
West Germans themselves are 
far from welcoming the pro- 
posal. Some of them do not 
want to re-arm at all. Others 
would not mind re-arming for 
Germany, but do not see the 
attraction of re-arming for a 
European Defence Community 
in whose councils—at any rate 
in the first critical years—they 
would carry very little authority. 
It looks as though in the circum- 
stances the task of conversion 
would not be very easy. 

The Russians, of course, are 
bitterly opposed to the whole 
project and, with a view to 
killing it, have hastened to 
produce an alternative. Why 
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re-arm ? they ask the Germans. 
Why not reunite instead? The 
Government at Bonn must 
choose. It can turn to the 
West and re-arm, or to Russia 
and reunite. Naturally the 
choice is not put so simply; 
but in fact that is the meaning 
of Russia’s latest move. Obvi- 
ously, if Germany could be 
reunited on a basis of free 
elections and no secret police, 
no German would hesitate to 
give his support to reunion ; 
but every level-headed German 
knows that in an election in 
the Russian zone the voters 
would be spied on and intimi- 
dated, punishment would fall 
on the recalcitrant, and the 
result of the polls, if necessary, 
would be doctored. 

But the Russian move was 
astute. It professed to be an 
alternative to something hardly 
anyone liked ; and it noticeably 
increased the heart - searching 
which was going on among 
Left-wing men in this country. 
The Executive of the Labour 
Party has asked that Western 
Germany should hold fresh elec- 
tions before proceeding with re- 
armament ; while even Ministers 
here, and on the Continent, have 
begun to talk seriously about 
the conditions we should have 
to impose before elections could 
be held in a reunited Germany. 

The truth, however, is that 
no effective conditions for re- 
union would be accepted by 
the Russians, and that no con- 
ditions the Russians accepted 
would be effective. The Soviet 
purpose is simply to divide and 
destroy the European Defence 
Community. The incorporation 
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of Western Germany in it has 
become the test by which the 
whole project will stand or fall. 
To prevent or even to hold up 
incorporation is to prevent or 
hold up the preparation of the 
West to resist aggression. 

But the Germans, not un- 
naturally, are rather pleased 
to be presented with so good a 
bargaining counter. They see 
themselves approaching another 
Rapallo, where, after the First 
World War, they played off the 
allies against the Russians with 
such gratifying results. The 
majority have probably not the 
slightest intention of falling into 
the Russian trap, but by moving 
cautiously towards it they may 
succeed in extracting more satis- 
factory terms from the Western 
Powers. 


In the preliminaries to the 
Presidential Election two virtual 
certainties have appeared. The 
first is that General Eisenhower 
will go before the Republican 
Convention as a candidate. The 
second is that neither he nor 
Senator Taft will have collected 
sufficient pledged votes to make 
the selection of either a certainty. 
Each has had his successes, the 
General mostly in the States of 
the Atlantic seaboard and the 
Senator mostly in those of the 
Middle West. Possibly these 
results, which were not un- 
expected, may leave the decision 
with the Far West, where the 
influence of Governor Warren, 
who carries with him the voting 
strength of the mighty State 
of California, may tip the scales 
in favour of General Eisenhower. 

Odd as it may seem, another 
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General still regards himself as 
in the running for the Republican 
nomination. The other day an 
American gentleman, while in 
a plane flying south, found 
himself next to General Mac- 
Arthur, who delivered himself 
of the following opinion. 

‘The country is in serious 
danger of military dictatorship,” 
he said. ‘‘ Kisenhower is a 
good man—he has worked under 
me; but he is completely in 
the hands of the Generals and 
Admirals at the Pentagon.” 

‘* What’s the remedy then ? ” 
inquired his travelling com- 
panion. 

“The remedy,” said Mac- 
Arthur, “is to nominate some- 
one who knows those Generals 
and Admirals better than 
Eisenhower does.” 

He named no name: there 
was no need. 

Meanwhile the prisoner of the 
Pentagon has been busy bidding 
good-bye to his European friends. 
It is no secret that he would 
have liked a few months more 
at his job and is reluctant to 
hand it over in its present 
rather untidy state. He is 
said, in a recent conversation, 
to have compared his achieve- 
ment to the Venus of Milo, 
and when asked why, to have 
replied: “‘ Plenty of S.H.A.P.E. 
and no arms.’’ This was to do 
his performance rather less than 
justice, though it cannot be 
denied that as yet the defences 
of Western Europe are woefully 
inadequate. But the beginnings 
of any military preparation are 
usually disappointing, and in 
addition to the difficulties that 
normally beset people beginning 


to arm, General Eisenhower had 
to contend with the supreme 
difficulty of dealing with a dozen 
different Governments. Yet he 
has made undeniable progress 
and in another year he might 
have been able to claim arms 
as well as S.H.A.P.E. However, 
the call of his own people 
has become too insistent to be 
ignored, and no doubt he has 
told himself that as President 
of the United States (if such 
he is to be) he could do as 
much for the cause as he would 
be able to do as the Supreme 
Allied Commander. 

He is known to have hoped 
that his successor would be 
his brilliant lieutenant, General 
Gruenther, but General Ridge- 
way had claims which could 
hardly be overlooked; as well 
as the advantage of having 
commanded in the field against 
a force armed with the weapons 
and employing many of the 
tactics which, if the worst comes, 
Western Europe will be called 
upon to meet. 


The Report of the Colonial De- 
velopment Corporation has made 
melancholy reading. During 
1951 its deficiency was nearly 
three million pounds, and since 
it was constituted in the autumn 
of 1948 it has lost more than 
one-fifth of the sums advanced 
to it. Nor is that the whole or 
the worst of the tale. The 
majority of the schemes on 
which the money has been 
squandered have not even bene- 
fited the Colonies they were 
designed to help. The gold 
has been fairy gold. In Gambia, 
for example, the poultry all 
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died of disease, without the 
overburdened British taxpayer 
having even had the modified 
satisfaction of eating some highly 
expensive eggs. 

Before anything like an in- 
quest is held, one point should 
be made plain. No responsibility 
for this sorry state of affairs 
belongs to Lord Reith, who has 
only recently become Chairman 
of the Corporation. The culprit 
is his predecessor, Lord Tref- 
garne, under whose rule these 
projects were begun. The in- 
quiry into the Gambia Scheme 
gave him a very black mark, 
and the inquisitive may im- 
pertinently wonder how far his 
appointment to so important 
an office was attributable to 
previous experience and out- 
standing qualifications and how 
far to long service and good 
conduct in the Labour Party. 

The root of the mischief was 
not in the general policy, which 
was endorsed by both political 
Parties. Its purpose was to 
develop the resources of the 
Colonies by sponsoring schemes 
which, for one reason or another, 
had failed to attract private 
capital. But it could do this 
in one of two ways. The way 
chosen was that of the owner 
and the manager. The Cor- 
poration took over the direct 
responsibility for the schemes 
it adopted and went into busi- 
ness in a big way. The schemes 
themselves were not by any 
means all badly chosen. British 
Honduras does need hotels. The 
mines of Tanganyika do want 
developing. The shortage of 
houses in Singapore is notorious. 
But, as everyone knows, or 
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ought to know, the best of con- 
ceptions will come to nothing 
if the execution is inefficient. 
And the Corporation unhappily 
showed little executive aptitude. 
It waved private enterprise 
loftily aside and often dis- 
regarded local experience, and 
so it has come to grief. 

The Corporation is now pro- 
posing to try the other method. 
Instead of attempting to be 
the manager, it will be the 
financier. Instead of showing 
@ cold shoulder to private 
enterprise, it will seek partner- 
ship with it. The capital the 
Corporation has at its disposal, 
nowadays not easily obtainable 
from the ordinary investor, 
should often be decisive in what 
may be described as marginal 
schemes, those, that is, about 
which private enterprise is hesi- 
tant on the ground of risk or 
expense. 

This is a far more promising 
modus operandi, although it is 
unlikely to find much favour 
with the theoretical Socialists. 
They apparently would rather 
lose millions in the sacred cause 
of collectivism than retain sol- 
vency by making friends with 
what they regard as the Mammon 
of Unrighteousness. On the 
other hand, after the chastening 
experience of the last three and 
@ half years, anyone who is 
not a theoretical Socialist and 
has regard for the welfare of 
the Colonies, for good adminis- 
tration and for sound finance, 
will greet the new policy with 
a sigh of relief. 


With one qualification, the 
Conference on Central Africa, 
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which sat in London at the 
end of April and the beginning 
of May, may be accounted a 
success. It discreetly eliminated 
one or two highly doubtful 
proposals which came out of 
the Conference at the Victoria 
Falls last summer. It produced 
some new safeguards for the 
reassurance of the Africans. 
Above all, it has provided for 
the first time a compact and 
reasonably workable plan. 

The single qualification goes 
far to offset these achievements. 
None of the African representa- 
tives from Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland took any part 
in the proceedings. They came 


to London, talked to the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, 
met and addressed gatherings 
of Members of Parliament, and 
stubbornly refused to join in 


the Conference. In this they 
parted company with their two 
African colleagues from Southern 
Rhodesia, Mr Nkomo and Mr 
Savanhu, who co-operated at 
least to the extent of attending 
the gathering for which they 
had come to this country. For 
their pains they were most 
unjustly dubbed “ stooges ”’ by 
a Socialist Member on the floor 
of the House of Commons. In 
fact, they neither were nor 
behaved as such; and while 
their neighbours from Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland were 
being piloted to one outside 
meeting after another by that 
industrious shepherd, the Rev. 
Michael Scott, Mr Nkomo and 
Mr Savanhu were demonstrat- 
ing in a much more practical 
fashion the capacity of Africans 
—or of some Africans — for 
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self-government. If they were 
critical they were constructive, 
and made a number of useful and 
extremely intelligent suggestions. 

People were puzzled by the 
refusal of the other Africans 
even to discuss federation. At 
least they could have attended, 
if only with the firm intention 
of finally dissenting from any 
scheme that was produced. To 
refuse even to talk about the 
subject looked more like diffi- 
dence than confidence in the 
strength of their cause. The 
truth is that, firstly, they feared 
the superior dialectical skill of 
the white man and suspected 
they would be faced with argu- 
ments which they dared not 
accept but would be unable to 
answer ; and, secondly, they had 
in mind the danger that if they 
said anything at all it might be 
misrepresented to their people 
at home and undermine their 
influence with them. Their 
absence was a pity; for if 
they had been present they 
could have reinforced the argu- 
ments of Mr Nkomo and Mr 
Savanhu and perhaps carried 
some alterations to the scheme. 

This now looks like going 
forward, not precipitately but 
deliberately. The Africans have 
one valid objection which so 
far no one has satisfactorily 
met. They insist that by ex- 
perience no safeguards, however 
strong, are worth much once 
power has passed from Whitehall 
to the settler. They can point 
to what is now happening in 
South Africa as proof of this 
contention. If Dr Malan is 
successful in getting rid of 
the entrenched clauses in the 
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Constitution of the Union and 
eliminating the Supreme Court 
of the country, some successor 
of Sir Godfrey Huggins may be 
equally successful in destroying 
any similar protective devices in 
the new Dominion ; and nothing 
short of armed intervention will 
be able to stop him. 

Incidentally, it is devoutly 
to be hoped that nothing will 
come of the unhappy suggestion 
to christen this projected new 
Dominion ‘“ Capricornia,” for no 
better reason than that it is 
situated somewhere near the 
so-called Tropic of Capricorn. 
What is wrong with “‘ Rhodesia,” 
which at least commemorates a 
name remembered even in these 
days with pride, and attached 
for more than half a century 
to more than four-fifths of the 
territory concerned ? 


The Durham County Council 
is again (and deservedly) in 
trouble. Two years ago, when 
the Socialists were in office 
at Westminster, the Council 
ordered all its employees, 
whether they worked with their 
heads or their hands, to join a 
trade union. The doctors, the 
nurses, and the teachers of the 
county objected strongly. Most 
of them were already trade 
unionists, in the sense that they 
belonged to their respective 
professional associations, but 
they disliked very much being 
told that membership was com- 
pulsory. One kind of man at 
sight of whom the bristles of the 
ordinary Briton rise is a Bumble; 
another is a jack-in-office; and 
the associations concerned at 
once supported the threat of 
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their members to go on strike 
against the order, if necessary. 
Since, if this happened, Durham 
was likely to lose the services 
of a large number of essential 
people, the Socialist Government 
intervened and declared that the 
order must be dropped. 

It was not dropped, but the 
County Council yielded to the 
extent of not attempting to make 
it effective. Instead, the Council 
tried by roundabout methods to 
get the result it wanted. It 
did not discharge professional 
workers who refused to join a 
union. Its tactics were more 
subtle. It began by insisting 
that when teachers applied for 
promotion they should be asked 
if they were union members, the 
inference being that if they were 
not they would stay as they 


were. But the Teachers’ organ- 
isation countered this stroke by 
forbidding their members to 
reply, and by telling the Council 


that unless it desisted from 
asking such a question, no one 
would apply for promotion, so 
that the higher teaching posts 
would remain unfilled. 

The County Council was not 
noticeably discouraged, for it 
went on to try another trick. It 
made a rule that when a teacher, 
for any reason, wanted extended 
leave of absence, he must apply 
through his union, the inference 
being that any application com- 
ing direct from a teacher would 
be ignored. But the patience of 
the Teachers’ organisation is not 
inexhaustible. It notified the 
Council that unless the policy of 
the closed shop were abandoned, 
every teacher in Durham would 
hand in his resignation, to take 
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effect in three months’ time. 
There was no sign of a change 
of attitude on the part of the 
Council and, at the end of May, 
nearly four thousand teachers 
formally gave notice of their 
intention to resign. 

This resolute action may save 
the teachers from this particular 
piece of tyranny, and may pos- 
sibly save others too. The 
Durham County Council is 
notorious for its dictatorial 
methods. It has become a little 
Kremlin in the North of England, 
and sooner or later its members 
will have to be brought back to 
such senses as they have. The 


teachers have made an excellent 
beginning: others should see to 
it that the good work goes on. 


Sir Stafford Cripps was a 
man whom it was difficult for 
anyone who did not know him 
well to love, but whom almost 
everyone respected. He was 
never a popular figure. He 
appeared to be too austere, 
too remote, too intellectual. He 
did not touch aleohol or eat 
meat or even, latterly, smoke. 
He had no agreeable human 
weaknesses. His speeches were 
often lectures, and when for 
@ short time during the war 
he was Leader of the House 
of Commons, he was inclined 
to treat the Members like school- 
boys. Later, as a first-rate 
brain in a Government composed 
mostly of second-rate men, he 
was not always patient with 
the foolish, either of his own 
or of the other side. The 
Tories had not the aversion 
for him that they had for one 
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or two of his colleagues. They 
respected his integrity and his in- 
tellectual powers, without liking 
him much. Politicians do not 
mind a hard hitter, but they 
never really care for anyone 
whom they regard as a “superior 
person.” The respect the Opposi- 
tion accorded Cripps was there- 
fore a little grudging. They 
were immensely relieved when 
he displaced Mr Dalton at the 
Exchequer, but Cripps was 
always rubbing them the wrong 
way with his curt answers and 
slightly contemptuous treatment 
of their arguments. He would 
reply to them, but usually with 
the suggestion that they hardly 
deserved to be treated seriously. 

Yet the real man was very 
different from this apparently 
formidable and prickly per- 
sonality. Cripps had a passion 
for social justice. Not for 
nothing was he the nephew of 
Beatrice Webb. He might have 
been an outstanding scientist ; 
by choice he was a great lawyer 
and an extremely able adminis- 
trator. But he never lost, as 
so many Socialist theorists lose, 
his feeling for people. With 
his friends he could be charming, 
kindly and affectionate, and he 
had a better understanding of 
the ordinary citizen than was 
usually credited to him. With 
all his intellectual equipment 
he was a simple man with 
simple tastes, who worked on 
a carpenter’s bench and did 
his own typewriting ; and when 
a big income irked him he gave 
most of it away. 

What he would never give 
away was a principle. He 
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might and did change his mind, 
but until he changed it he was 
inflexible. No one was less of 
@ careerist or an office-seeker, 
or less capable of compromise 
upon a point of substance. 
Behind his strength of purpose 
and devotion to what he deemed 
his duty was his religion. He 
was @ convinced and devout 
Christian, determined to keep 
himself unspotted in the con- 
taminating world of politics. 
Even in late middle age he 
had the faith and zeal of a 
crusader, and if his semi-ecclesi- 
astical incursions were not 
always either successful or well 
judged, at least they were the 
earnest efforts of a man of 
profound convictions. 

In Sir Stafford Cripps the 
Socialists have lost their greatest 
figure. He never led, and prob- 
ably could never have led, the 
Party, but the service he gave 
it was so valuable because to 
all he did or attempted he 
brought a quality of mind and 
character hardly matched and 
certainly not surpassed among 
the men with whom he worked. 


The late Lord Baldwin once 
observed that rhetoric was the 
harlot of the arts, a statement 
open to different interpretations. 
Lord Baldwin, being a man who 
disliked and distrusted rhetoric, 
probably meant that it was not 
a true art but a pretentious 
imitation of one. The thought 
that he had some grounds for 
this opinion will occur to any 
reader of Mr Aneurin Bevan’s 
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book.! It has the appearance 
of sustained argument, but the 
argument is clothed with rhetoric. 
Mr Bevan is a master of the 
sharp pungent phrase, of the 
epigram which is only half true, 
of the flashy statement which 
seems to justify a weak cause 
as @ handsome buttress supports 
a shaky building. 

And Mr Bevan’s building is 
often shaky. He is at his most 
effective when he is recalling 
and analysing the injustices of 
the past or the anomalies of 
the present. Sometimes his 
sharp phrases ring with sincerity 
and express a truth. “ At the 
moment we are between two 
worlds,” he exclaims. ‘“ We 
have lost the propulsion of the 
one and we have not yet gained 
the forward thrust of the other.” 
He explains that the world we 
have lost is the world of 
capitalism and the world we 
have yet to win is that of 
Democratic Socialism. Mr Bevan 
sees the political situation in the 
simple terms of a clash between 
an acquisitive, exploiting and 
incompetent system and a new, 
hopeful order. The battle is 
as yet unwon and “ this is no 
place in which to halt.” We 
must push on to a more com- 
plete Socialism, otherwise we 
shall fall back into the morass 
from which we have climbed. 
No Marxist could set out the 
situation better. 

But Mr Bevan is not a 
Marxist; at least he is not a 
Marxist in the Russian sense. 
If “in Britain we are slaves 


2 *In Place of Fear.’ By Aneurin Bevan. (Heinemann.) 
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to the past, in Russia they are 
slaves to the future.” He dis- 
likes Dictatorships of the Left 
almost as much as he dislikes 
those of the Right. But the 
Western Powers—and particu- 
larly the United States—are 
reacting unwisely to the Com- 
munist threat. They are strain- 
ing their efforts to build up 
armaments, when they ought 
to be using all their available 
resources to bringing a better 
way of life to the wunder- 
privileged peoples of the world. 
That is, of course, the very 
point on which Mr Bevan 
resigned his post in the last 
Government. On a long-term 
view he is right. We cannot 
really conquer Communism with 
aeroplanes and tanks and atom 
bombs ; we can only do so by 
offering a fairer prospect to 
the peoples than any that 
Communism can show. But Mr 
Bevan does not see—or does not 
want to see—the immediate 
danger, that Communism, if it 
cannot undermine the non-Com- 
munist societies by infiltration 
and propaganda, will not hesitate 
to resort to arms. The deterrent 
is not moral, but physical. To 
put it brutally, Russia refrained 
from making war partly because 
she was getting all that she 
wanted without it, but also 
because the United States had 
more and better atom bombs. 
Russia will refrain in future for 
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just so long as the result of 

counting weapons shows a 

balance on the wrong side for 

her. War or peace is a busines~. 
of cold, hard book-keeping. 

But whatever may happen 
abroad—and Mr Bevan shows 
an active hostility to the 
policies of the United States— 
Britain must continue on the 
Democratic Socialist path. When 
Mr Bevan moves from demoli- 
tion to construction he has 
not so much to say. He takes 
@ great deal for granted, and 
while he makes a few proposals, 
such as for a drastic capital 
levy in order to achieve greater 
financial equality more quickly, 
he gives no clear picture of the 
kind of society he hopes to 
establish. All that the reader 
will gather is that there will be 
plenty of pie in Mr Bevan’s sky 
for Mr Bevan’s friends, but very 
little for his political opponents. 

He passes the best judgment 
on his book and on _ himself 
when he declares that ‘‘ the first 
function of a political leader is 
advocacy.’’ Principle, it seems, 
is a minor matter; so presum- 
ably is truth or decency or love 
of country. The political leader, 
first and foremost, must be able 
to persuade ; what he persuades 
people into believing is of less 
significance. That is not merely 
a criticism of Mr Bevan as an 
author: it is also a reflection 
on him as a politician. 
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